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better than those who try 
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Teachers of Lip-Reading for Adults 





PARTRIDGE 
INN 


Augusta, 
Georgia 


My bEAR Mary: 

I know you will be surprised to receive a letter from Augusta when I had planned to go farther 
south. We stopped over here for repairs and I have fallen in love with Augusta and her people. 
This is the nicest hotel! Everyone is so cordial and considerate. I have decided to remain here for 
the rest of the season. 

I dropped in the Cullum School of Speech-Reading the other morning. This school, as you 
know, is the only one in the South authorized to teach the Kinzie Method of Graded: Instruction. 
I have enrolled for one of the grades. I am in Grade VI. I had no idea just how fascinating this 
work could be. The material is so interesting I am always sorry when the lesson is over. I have a 
lesson every day and there is always class practice. I have made many friends and the people of 
Augusta live up to the South’s reputation for hospitality. I have also joined the Augusta Club for 
the Hard of Hearing and this is one of the nicest little clubs I have ever visited. 

Augusta is a beautiful city; I am enclosing you a snap shot of the view from my window. I wish 
you could be with me. I know how you would enjoy the warm sunshine and beautiful flowers. 

Write to me when you can, Love to all. 

Devotedly, 


FRANCES. 


P. S. I forgot to tell you that Mrs. Bertram Dates is assisting Mrs. Cuttum in her school. She 
is a fine little teacher. 








Trask School of Lip-Reading 


for 
The Deafened Adult 


1420 WALNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA 


Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction available for the first time 
in Philadelphia 


Latest scientific method. It lifts one out of the lethargy of deaf- 
ness. 


It trains the powers of observation. 
It stimulates the brain It meets all needs of every type and 
grade of pupil. 


It improves the memory. It brings results 
It develops concentration. Every deafened person should have this 


It educates. course. 


Enroll now for the winter term 


MRS. JOHN E. D. TRASK, MISS EVALINE RAE, 
Principal. Assistant. 
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The Next Step in the Problem of 


Defective Hearing 


By Douctas Macrartian, M. D. 


T has been some years now since 

the phonographic audiometer was 

conceived, and there have been four 
years of experience in the more ac- 
curate testing to discover early deafness 
in the school child and in the adult. 
Those of us actively at work with the 
deafened do not need to have the idea 
of the audiometer “sold” to us. We 
do not speculate on the merits and ad- 
vantages of this testing; we are re- 
ceiving from it more information than 
at first we thought we would. We 
have, for example, found that there is 
a large percentage of children with 
slight but handicapping deafness. We 
find the same thing among adults. Our 
experience is beginning to show us that 
most people do not recognize incipient 
deafness when it first appears. I have 
seen even a twelve to fifteen per cent 
loss go undetected until proper testings 
were made. 

Further than the detecting of deaf- 
ness, the audiometer is of great bene- 
fit in following up the progress of 
treatment. 

But one thing very important has 
been unthought of for the most part by 
those of us at this work. What of the 
hearing of the pre-school child? 1 do 
believe that many investigators, finding 
small losses in the school child, sub- 
consciously conceive that the deafness 
has come on in a comparatively short 


time. Unfortunately, we have not had 
the opportunity to test the pre-school 
child as we have the school child. How- 
ever, from the testings of the pre- 
school child that I am making at every 
opportunity, I believe that I am finding 
fully as large a percentage of deafness 
as in the school child. Does this deaf- 
ness carry on into the school age? Of 
course, untreated, it must. 

How do we explain the presence of 
this early deafness? Obviously, the 
large percentage of cases develop ca- 
tarrhal deafness as we see it in the older 
children, and in adults. And paren- 
thetically let it be said that surely as 
we learn more about this early deaf- 
ness, we will alter our estimates of the 
percentage of catarrhally deafened. The 
idea is prevalent that among adults ca- 
tarrhal deafness represents a 50% class. 
I would not be at all surprised if, in 
tracing this adult deafness from its in- 
cipiency, we would change our figures 
to 75%. 

What can be done about this very 
early deafness of mild degree? How 
can we discover it and how can we 
treat it? These are our next problems 
with the deafened. 

Those familiar with phonographic 
speech, know that about the youngest 
group-work that can be done is with 
children of six years. Singly, we can 
test the five year old child if the setting 
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of the tests (that is, the environment) 
is satisfactory. But we are anxious to 
test the two, three, and four year old 
children. I -fear that, since language 
is so incompletely acquired by two years, 
we can scarcely expect to use testing 
with speech at that age. But the chil- 
dren of three and four can be tested 
if we have patience and if we use a 
simpler technique. Here are the re- 
quirements : 

(1) The children 
singly. 

(2) All distraction must be reduced 
to a minimum, and the child must be 
at ease. 

(3) The attention of the child must 
be focused. (This is often a real prob- 
lem with the deafened child.) The 
child must understand that he is to 
hear something through the phone, and 
must repeat aloud what he hears. (All 
my work on single testing of children 
is now done by having them dictate 
what they hear, rather than have them 
write their record. Most children do 
not write with facility and have to make 
an effort that reduces their auditory at- 
tention. The succeeding number is often 
being spoken before they are through 
writing). 

(4) The present 4-A records are un- 
satisfactory for testing young children. 
Even two digit numbers are too much 
for a child of five. We require the 
simplest sort of monosyllables. I am 
using now a record containing merely 
such words as dog, cat, cow, ball, and 
the like. There is no verbal introduction 
on this record—this is an advantage. The 
interval between the test words is five 
seconds rather than three seconds—an- 
other decided advantage. The reaction 
is much simpler than with the commonly 
used technique. All the child has to 
do is to listen and repeat. With rest- 


must be tested 
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less deafened children it may be an 
advantage to tie a blindfold over their 
eyes. Two testings of each ear should 
be used at each seance. 

Single numerals are likewise useful, 
as most children of three, four and five 
are familiar with them. 


@ And now that we are finding mild 


deafness in these little tots, let us jot 
down, perhaps somewhat prematurely, 
any idea that keeps suggesting itself 

to the cause of this deafness. For we 
must seek the cause and the measures * 
to relieve it. 

For many months I have been testing + 
these children before and after inflating 
their eustachian tubes. Invariably I — 
find that when they do not inflate easily — 
they make a poor record. After in- 
flation their records nearly always im- — 
prove. The conclusion is obvious. But — 
many of these children at the time of 
examination have no catarrhs, no “cold 
in the head”; many have had the tonsil — 
and adenoid operation. Palpation of 
the mouths of the tubes show them full 
of adenoid tissue or closed with fibrous — 
bands. With these conditions corrected | 
they begin to inflate more easily until the — 
tubes usually will be found opening with — 
the act of swallowing. This is the nor- — 
mal condition of affairs. The hearing of — 
course returns and remains good. Some — 
very, striking cases, showing consideralilall 
loss, have improved remarkably ; most of — 
the mild cases can be promptly brougiag 
to normal. 

Such results, that can be accomplishelli 
by any otologist familiar with the facts, 
make me most optimistic as to the hear. 
ing future for many of the deafened 
children. There is no telling how many 
of the deafened school children were 
deafened pre-school children. Certainly — 
the earlier we attack the condition the 
more chances we have of success. 





Ir a child has to direct his attention to hearing, he has less energy to apply 


on his lessons. 


—Fiorence Mateer, in The Ohio Teacher. 
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More About 


Helen Keller 


By Harriet AnpREws MontaGuE 


ALDO 
; FRANK 
once wrote 


a book called “Tie 
Ordeal of Mark 
Twain,” in which 
he described the 
turmoil of a sad 
and bitter spirit forced to enact the role 
of a care-free humorist. I wonder if 
anybody will ever write the Ordeal of 
Helen Keller, and relate her difficulties 
in proving to a patronizing world that 
intellect and ability are positive and im- 
personal forces, and are separate from 
physical limitations. 

Through all the delightful human in- 
terest and absorbing narrative of her 
newest biography, Midstream, is heard 
the cry of a strong intelligence asking 
to be accepted as such. There is nothing 
plaintive in the cry. Far from it. She 
is humorously scornful and impatient 
of a public attitude which would limit 
her usefulness to its preconceived idea 
of what a deaf-blind person should be 
able to understand and do. Her book 
is an overwhelming reply to this atti- 
tude. It chronicles the reactions of a 
vigorous mind, looking on at life, par- 
ticipating in events, judging people, ar- 
riving at concise opinions. It is the rec- 
ord of unusual activity. The author has 
traveled thousands of miles, has made 
countless public appearances—on one 
tour she addressed 250,000 people at 249 
meetings in 123 cities—has been contin- 
ually a target for the curious, the inept, 
the tragically deprived, as well as for 
the accomplished and the powerful. She 
has been in close contact with excep- 
tional people all her life. She has, there- 
fore, formed some extremely interesting 
conclusions. 


A Review of 
MIDSTREAM 
The Story of My Later Life 
By HeLten KELLER 


Doubleday, Doran & Co. 


Midstream is not 
a connected narra- 
tive, but the chap- 
ters blend into a 
coherent whole. 
With apt and hu- 
morous commen- 
tary,and an unfail- 
ing sense of selection, she brings before 
us the high spots of the twenty-five 
years that have elapsed since her last 
biography, written while she was still a 
student at Radcliffe, was published. Her 
account blows away with the strong 
breath of reality many popular miscon- 
ceptions as to her “sheltered life,” her 
easy wealth, her diluted knowledge of 
the world. 

Beginning with a description of her 
farming experiences at Wrentham: the 
horse that stepped “as Queen Elizabeth 
danced, high and disposedly,” the dog 
that knocked over the lamp when he 
wagged his tail, the orchards destroyed 
by wild deer—in Massachusetts !—the 
many assembled incidents trend to show 
that she is one of those who attract un- 
common experiences even in the small 
things of life. There is a divérting ac- 
count of her years “on the open road,” 
when she traveled from city to city to 
aid the cause of the blind. There is an 
inimitable picture of her months in Hol- 
lywood. I order all those to read this 
chapter who labor under the delusion 
that Helen Keller is not an individual 
with’ a mind, an appreciation, and an 
apprehension all her own. 

She has not by any means been pro- 
tected from the difficulties of life, nor 
has her courage to be outspoken im re- 
gard to them been thwarted even by the 
people who, having aided her, may per- 
haps have considered that they had a 
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right to guide her. She stuck to her 
socialism in spite of the conservative 
friends it distressed. She spoke against 
war when more than half the world was 
deafened and blinded by war _ propa- 
ganda. She championed a campaign 
against social evils at a time when not 
a newspaper in America would print a 
word of enlightenment on the subject. 

In this matter, she takes a definite 
stand. “The attitude of the press was 
maddening. It seems to me difficult to 
imagine anything more fatuous and 
stupid than their comments on anything 
I say touching public affairs. So long 
as I confine my activities to social serv- 
ice and the blind, they compliment me 
extravagantly, calling me the ‘archpriest- 
ess of the sightless,’ ‘wonder woman,’ 
and ‘modern miracle,’ but when it comes 
to a discussion of a burning social or 
political issue, especially if I happen to 
be, as I so often am, on the unpopular 
side, the tone changes completely. They 
are grieved because they imagine I am 
in the hands of unscrupulous persons 
who take advantage of my afflictions to 
make me a mouthpiece for their own 
ideas.” 

In the same category with the critics 
who fancy she has no individual powers 
of judgment are those who would con- 
demn her to refrain from using words 
of sight and hearing. It is amusing to 
note the passages where, by a prodigious 
effort, she succeeds in cutting down her 
normal descriptive flow to the narrow 
channel assigned to her by those who 
would have her remember continuously 
her imitations. Describing an early 
morning journey on a milk train, she is 
at first carefully accurate: “It was a joy 
to have the country described to me. 
. . . They said the apple trees were a 
vision of loveliness.”” But she soon for- 
gets, and how much more graphic the 
result! “We iliterally stopped at every 
barn on the way. The milk was always 
waiting for us in tall, bright cans, and 
cheerful young farmers called out greet- 
ings to the trainman.” In the chapter, 
I Go Adventuring, she throws off all 
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such restraints and gives us whole -_ 
graphs that read like Walt Whitman or “ 
Carl Sandburg : . 


As I walk up Broadway, the people that 
pass me seem always hastening toward a 
destination they never reach. Their motions 
are eager, .as if they said, “We are on our — 
way, we shall arrive in a moment.” Will © 
they at last come somewhere? Will anybody © 
be waiting for them? The march never 
ceases. heir feet have worn the pave- — 
ments unevenly Tremulously I stand — 
in the subways absorbed into the terrible — 


‘reverberations of exploding energy. Fearful, 


I touch the forest of steel girders loud with 
the thunder of oncoming trains that shoot 
past me like projectiles. 


And after the turmoil of the city, she 
shows us her garden: the dogwood tree, 
“tremulous with white blossoms,” the 
“heart-penetrating odour” of lilacs, the — 
“flaming tide” of tulips. 

The rarest of all her rare apprecia- — 
tions is wppermost when she begins to © 
describe people. The reader is delighted 
to his toes by her characterizations. Her 
priceless dismissal of Gladstone as “the 
sort of man who bored me, and [| 
couldn't 
when he acted nobly,” is bound to re- — 
joice anybody with an anti-Victorian 
bias. One who loves Charlie Chaplin is — 
inevitably touched by her sympathetic 
comprehension of that shy, elusive, ex- — 
quisite spirit. Of Roosevelt, she says 
neatly: “It was the speed at which he ~ 
moved that gave us the impression he 
was accomplishing mighty things. Only — 
in aggressiveness was he strong.” There — 
is an enchanting childhood memory of — 
Laura Bridgman, who “shrank away 
like a mimosa blossom from my ‘peering: 
fingers,” and whose hands were “so cool, 
like flowers that have grown in shady 
places.” 

The people she has known! The great 
ones of the earth who have shared with 
her their greatness and their simplicity. 
There is a whole chapter devoted to — 
Mark Twain, and another to Alexander 
Graham Bell, whom she calls her “oldest 
friend.” Of Mark Twain, she says: 


His talk was fragrant with tobacco and 
flamboyant with profanity. | 


be enthusiastic about him even — 





I adored him be- 
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cause he did not temper his conversation to 
any femininity. He was a playboy some- 
times and liked to show off But in 
the core of him there was no make believe. 
Perhaps my strongest impression was that 
of sorrow. There was about him the air 
of one who has suffered greatly. Whenever 
I touched his face, his expression was sad, 
even when he was telling a funny story. 


She met La Follette in the Capitol, 
his hands full of papers, and she came 
to know him and this devoted family. 
Rabindranath Tagore came to see her: 
“Serene, gracious, he saluted me in a 
_ monotone almost like a prayer.” She 
visited Art Young at his home. Caruso 
poured his golden voice into her hand. 
Chaliapin shouted Russian folk-songs 
with his strong arm: encircling her so 
that she could feel every vibration. “I 
knew his tone of defiance, the great 
peasant laugh, and the passion of the 
multitude.” Henry Ford’s handshake 
was “quiet and full of reserve energy.” 
Edison seemed to her “a man of many 
idiosyncracies and moods.” 

Apropos ‘her grasp of character, there 
is an enlightening remark in her com- 
ments on the investigators who “pinch, 
prick, press, squeeze,,. sting, and buzz” 
her in the cause of science: 


Ruefully you try to save your face by 
explaining to your inquisitors that your 
impressions of the world do not come through 
the senses alone, but through the magical 
medium of imagination and association of 
ideas which enter your mind as detached, 
chaotic, physical experience, and are syn- 
chronized into harmonious entity which is 
your conception of the universe. 


Every page of the volume is produc- 
tive of delight, but perhaps the most 
fascinating and the most pregnant with 
amusing detail is Chapter XIII: “I 
Make Believe I am an Actress.” Here 
she relates her Hollywood experiences, 
and, though she is serious enough, Carl 
Van Vechten’s travesty gives no more 
poignant illustration of the welter of 
absurdities there encountered. 


I learned -that thinking was of no use in 
a motion picture—at least not my. thinking. 
After a while, if I caught myself thinking 
about what I was doing, I would pull myself 
up sharp and concentrate on the signals that 


came to me from the director 

cne of us, and I assure you there was an 
army of us, had his own idea of the way 
the picture should be made. 


From showing us that she has a nor- 
mal comprehension of the world, in 
spite of her handicaps, she springs sud- 
denly to a passage in which she demon- 
strates her one abnormal development, 
her sense of smell: 


I usually know what part of the city I 
am in by the odours. There are as many 
smells as there are philosophies In the 
residential section I smell delicate food, 
silken draperies, and rich tapestries. Some- 
times, when a door opens as I pass, I know 


. what kind of cosmetics the occupants of the 


house use. I know if there is an open fire, 
if they burn wood or soft coal, if they roast 
their coffee, if they use candles, if the house 
has been shut up for a long time, if it has 
been painted or newly decorated, and if the 
cleaners are at work in i I know when 
I pass a church and whether it is Protestant 
or Catholic. I know when I am in the 
Italian quarter of a city by the smells of 
salami, garlic, and spaghetti In small 
country towns I smell grocery stores, ran- 
cid butter, potatces, and onions 


Books are for her “enchanted win- 
dows.” But her philosophy of life comes 
from within herself and not from what 
she has read. Her confidence in human- 
ity is part and parcel of her buoyancy: 


It is not possible for civilization to flow 
backwards while there is youth in the world. 
Youth may be headstrong, but it will ad- 
vance its allotted length That is why 
I never turn away from the new generation 
impatiently because of its knowingness 
The clatter of a changing world is 
pleasant, and those who have enjoyed the 
comforts and protection of the old order may 
be shocked and un y when they behold 
the vigorous young builders of a new world 
sweeping away their time-honored antiquities. 


This quality in her of ready enthusi- 
asm for the new and untried, this eter- 
nal youth, this readiness, like Thoreau’s, 
to demonstrate that “what old people tell 
you you cannot do, you try and find that 
you can,” is perhaps, the guiding light 
of her book as it is, certainly, the most 
compelling impression one brings from 
a personal interview with her. The-pres- 
ent reviewer, all her life a Helen Keller 
enthusiast, can still glow, after many 
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years, with the memory of an afternoon 
in Kansas City just before the war. We 
were on the eve of starting out on a 
walking trip to California, and, visiting 
Miss Keller at ther hotel, we told her 
all about it. She was wildly delighted 
with the project, which Mrs. Macy 
thought preposterous. We discussed de- 
tails with mutual joy, and so fine an 
aspect did Miss Keller give to the enter- 
prise we came away walking on clouds. 
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Her quick response is perhaps the © 
rarest essence of all the rarities that have — 
been distilled of her deprivations. We 
have felt it in every personal contact we — 
have had with her. We feel it supremely 
in this book. And so we think that there — 
is nothing to be added to William James’ — 
final word: “The sum of it is that you — 
are a blessing, and I'll kill anyone who — 
says you are not.” 





The Financing of Work for the Deafeneds 


By Mrs. J. W. Bei 


for the Deafened,” the word “work” 

may be construed in two ways—the 
emphasis may be placed on the work 
outside friends are willing to do for the 
deafened, or it may be placed on the 
work the deafened stand eager to do for 
themselves. I prefer the latter construc- 
tion. In either case money is needed. 

We are always interested and helped 
by knowing how other Leagues func- 
tion—how much work they do—how 
much money they spend doing it—and 
how they secure the money. I wrote to 
a dozen or more Leagues asking about 
their methods of procedure, trying not 
to ask too personal questions. Each let- 
ter written in reply showed a keen fel- 
low-feeling and a desire to help us by 
giving their experiences. From the New 
York League, which was launched in 
1911—the outgrowth of the Nitchie 
School of Lip Reading—they write: 
“Our League started with a membership 
fee of $1.00. A few years later it was 
raised to $3.00, and in another few years 
to $6.00. For the past five years only 
those paying $10.00 or more are regular 
members with a vote. This applies to 


I: the title, “The Financing of Work 





*Given before the _ oe of the Minneapolis 
League for the Hard of Hearing at the Minnesota 
State Conference and_ Institute of Social Work, 
Tuesday, September 10, 1929, University of Minnesota. 


those with normal hearing as well as 
the hard of hearing. In the early days 
we raised money by appeals to our 
friends, and by holding sales of the ar- 
ticles made in our handiwork shop. This 
was abandoned when our employment — 
bureau was placed on a_ professional 
basis shortly after the World: War. We 
raise funds, always, through entertain- — 
ments, benefit theatre and card parties — 
under the auspices of our Women’s 
Auxiliary and our Lip Reading Teach- 
ers’ Auxiliary. We receive large annual — 
gifts. New York has no Community — 
Chest. We pay rent. We have six paid — 
workers in addition to our salaried exec- — 
utives, and three paid clerical workers.” 
In an article about the New York 
League’s finances, written several years — 
ago by one who signs herself “The Old — 
Member,” she says: “Everything was 
tried, including drives, but none, even — 
with the assistance of experts, gave more — 
than temporary relief. What our Board 
wanted was something permanent—au- 
tomatic—a strong contributing member- 
ship. So we started a financial depart- 
ment with a’ man in charge who had 
retired from an active business career, 
and who had, besides, wide experience 
in social service organizations. This plan 
is only two years old, but we are now 
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running on a budget of $22,000, and 
the funds are all in sight. Meantime the 
department of membership and gifts 
functions quietly and invisibly, funds 
are raised, especially by the Women’s 
Auxiliary in ways that bring publicity; 
directors bring in large donations and 
valuable members. We have had some 
notable gifts and a few bequests, and 
we have more than $35,000 put away in 
securities, whose income is used for 
special purposes. Our present member- 
ship? Something between 700 and 800.” 

The New York League is a fine ex- 
ample of a social agency’s becoming an 
important part in the social welfare work 
of a huge city, and still continuing to 
develop its own special strength. Its 
activities are on a good business founda- 
tion, it has a reserve fund, and special- 
izes in employment, and trains for em- 
ployment. 

At its organization in 1922 the Min- 
neapolis League had as one of its char- 
ter members a worker from the New 
York League. Unfortunately, she soon 
moved away. The Chicago League has 
also had the guidance of a New York 
worker. The initial urge for our own 
League came from our good friend, 
Miss Lindquist and her assistants, teach- 
ers in the Minneapolis School of Lip 
Reading. In the beginning sixteen peo- 
ple pledged $100.00. Later came two 
subscriptions of $100.00 each—then the 
returns fkom a card party, $247.00, and 
regular dues at $2.00. So on March 14, 
1922, we rented our present room and 
kitchenette. The New York member 
acted as our secretary without pay and 
our rent was $75.00. On May 3ist, 
with our room neatly decorated and fur- 
nished under the professional skill of 
our first president, Mr. Kenyon, and 
many good friends, we held our first 
meeting of the League, with sixty en- 
thusiastic members and friends present. 
From the first our work has grown. In 
three years we acquired a regular paid 
secretary and later were obliged to add 
another room, increasing our rent to 
$90.00. We have had annual, or I 
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might say continual, drives for members 
and funds quietly conducted. Publicity 
has increased, and with it newspapers, 
women’s clubs and individual friends 
have helped us generally—purchasing at 
bazaars, buying tickets for benefit thea- 
tre and card parties, and sending us 
their relatives and friends to become ac- 
tive members. We have been blessed 
in having a devoted friend of the fairy 
godmother variety in Mrs. Newhart, 
with good ears and an understanding 
heart, who is absolutely one of us, and 
has the power to interpret to others our 
needs and our worth, to our great ad- 
vantage, spiritually and financially.’ There 
is in work for the deafened an invisible, 
intangible something that a prosaic mind 
fails to discern. Our aims—alleviation, 
education, prevention, and employment— 
require a social center, with its indus- 
trious needle-work department, its under- 
standing friendliness, its lip-reading in- 
struction, and its efforts to find employ- 
ment for its members. In our own 
crowded rooms, now grown shabby with 
much use, there is a spirit of cheer and 
industry that of itself brings rehabilita- 
tion to its busy members. 

All those who organized the League 
are still loyal members and workers. 
Our method has been almost identical 
with the methods of other Leagues. Each 
one began in a small way, with small 
membership dues. Friends have in- 
creased and dues have increased and 
contributions and earnings have in- 
creased, but needs grow still faster. 

Our receipts for 1928 were: 

Membership dues 

Subscriptions .... 

Reimbursements 

Interest 

Entertainments 

Club earnings 

Sale of magazines 


$968.25 
1,428.02 


I would like to give in full the let- 
ters from the different Leagues, but 
must be content to give a part of the 
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information in as brief a form as 


possible. 


First, Methods of Securing Funds: 
All—through sales, benefit entertain- 
ments, appeals, gifts. 

All—through dues from $1.00 to 
$100.00. Sometimes the active deafened 
members pay $10.00 and hearing asso- 
ciate members only $2.00 or $5.00. 

Card parties are the great American 
industry for financing welfare organ- 
izations. 

Birthday and Christmas gifts. 

_ Reserve Funds—New York has $35,- 

000 in securities. 

The Speech Reading Club of Phila- 
delphia has a trust fund. 

San Francisco has a capital fund. 

Washington has a reserve fund. Life 
memberships at $50.00. 

Toledo has an endowment fund. 

Toronto has a trust fund. 

Los Angeles and Baltimore are di- 
vided into groups—pledging themselves 
to raise a certain sum during the year. 

Toledo receives an income from rent- 
ing rooms and an assembly room. 

Boston has rooms to rent. Los An- 
geles did have a house and rented rooms 
to deafened people. Now they rent one 
room all the time in a beautiful club- 
house, and have the use of all the room 
they wish one day a week, with a sec- 
retary to answer the phone. 

Cleveland, Toledo, Cincinnati, San 
Francisco, are under the Community 
Chest. 

I believe Dayton and Columbus are 
also—five in Ohio. 


Second : 

Paid Workers 
New York 1 
Chicago 
Cleveland 
Toledo 
Boston 
San Francisco 
Pittsburgh 
St. Louis 
S. R. Club, Phila. 
Phila. League 


Third : Rent Paid 
Not known 
$315.00 
Hall House 
Own House 
Own House 
$115.00 
90.00 

50.00 
225.00 
125.00 


Cincinnati 
Washington 
Los Angeles 
Des Moines 
St. Paul 1 part time 
Minneapolis 1 

Fourth: Income. He 
this question were not complete or uni- — 
form. Some gave the total budget for — 
the organization, others indicated merely — 
the amounts received from the Commu- — 
nity Chest or a similar source. New — 
York has a budget of $35,000; Chicago — 
one of $15,000. The other organizations — 
which reported receive outside help in — 
the following amounts: Cleveland, $3,- — 
500; Boston, $700; San Francisco, $4,- 
270; St. Louis, $3,000; Cincinnati, 


$4,372; Des Moines, $2,000; Minneap- — 
olis, $3,860. me 
Each active League develops strength 
in certain lines of effort. Boston owns 
a beautiful old house, beautifully fur- 
nished. They pay the interest on the mort- 
gage and have annual drives for funds, 


In one drive they received $23,529. 
From Boston’s Permanent Charity Fund © 
(Notice the name, and the Boston Guild — 
was not afraid of it!) they received last — 
year $700.00, because of the value of © 
their civic work. Dr. Roy H. Gilpatrick, 
an eminent physician in Boston, and an — 
active member of the Boston Guild, says 
“The Guild means so much to this one — 
professional man, it would be easier to 
outline what it does not mean—there 
would be less to say. It means the dif+ — 
ference between success and failure. It — 
means, above all, the opening of the door 
to a really great service.” 

The Chicago League grows and pros- 
pers in its worthwhile character and 
health-building work, and in its employ- 
ment work. In 1927, out of 298 appli- 
cants for work it successfully placed 
St. Louis placed 70 per cent of its 
plicants for employment in a bad bu 
ness year. Toledo has been wonderful 
in its placements. .No effort was € 
too hard for Mrs. Dewey when a j 
was needed. She rallied to her, not 
the deafened themselves, but her 
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sonal friends, using each one’s skill and 
time and interest to develop an organi- 
zation which was soon known as a power 
in social service work. The League 
could get jobs for the deafened when 
the hearing failed to get them. Neither 
Chicago nor New York has a Commu- 
nity Chest, but both Leagues are secur- 
ing their funds by the methods used by 
Community Chest workers. Cleveland, 
Toledo, Cincinnati, and San Francisco 
receive their support from the Commu- 
nity Chest. Although not allowed to 
hold sales or have benefit parties out- 
side their own membership, each of these 
four cities needs more money and gets 
it through membership dues and gifts 
and by selling articles made by the mem- 
bers. Cleveland and Toledo have, I 
think, received three budgets—Cincin- 
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nati is receiving its fourth, increased 
from $2,801 the first year to $4,522 this 
year. They need larger quarters and 
are trying to raise the needed funds 
through pledge cards sent to members. 
Des Moines and Pittsburgh Leagues did 
not become members of the Community 
Chest, feeling they could more success- 
fully solicit for themselves the sums re- 
quired for their work. 

There are throughout the country 
some sixty leagues for the hard of hear- 
ing—most of them growing in strength 
and usefulness. They are character- 
building and health-building organiza- 
tions, developing in their members three 
qualities that are said to make people 
rich—the spirit of independence, the 
light of intelligence, and the love of 
struggle. 





Despite “Satan’s Best Weapon” 


By Epona Hassincer 


\ THEN some years ago after a 
serious illness I was told that 
“until Gabriel’s trumpets blow” 

I would not hear again, living in a world 

of absolute silence just did not seem pos- 

sible; but I have lived for twelve years 
now and “it could be worse.” 

Having been self-supporting, I soon 
began to miss the monthly check, so it 
behooved me to get back to work, which, 
of course, was not so easy, for I had 
not quite become readjusted to the new 
conditions and actually shivered and 
Shook at the thought of facing people 
and displaying my stupidity. However, 
what we have to do we usually can, so 
I found employment about a year after 
the illness referred to. 

My previous work had been along 
Stenographic-secretarial lines—it seemed 
the one thing I was fitted for, outside 


of dancing. I enjoyed the trust and con- 
fidence of the big men by whom I was 
employed, watching them succeed and 
feeling that I, too, in my small way 
had a finger in the pie. That line of 
endeavor was, of course, now closed to 
me and I found myself in a quandary 
as to what I should attempt doing. It 
seemed best that I get work with which 
I was fairly familiar. Of course I 
could no longer take dictation, but there 
was still typing. So after many fright- 
ful and pathetic (and humorous) at- 
tempts to secure employment from people 
who did not see how a deaf person could 
be of any earthly use, I finally reached 
an understanding man who was kind 
enough to give me a job typing. That 
was some ten years ago, when a deaf- 
ened person had not yet been accepted 
as he is today. 
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The work was continuous and monot- 
onous, with long hours and small pay, 
but at least it occupied my waking hours 
and helped me gradually to become eco- 
nomically readjusted. After holding that 
job for a year, I had regained much of 
my self-confidence and poise and decided 
to look around for something better. 

I wrote to an organization specializing 
in the rehabilitation of disabled soldiers 
and was offered a job with them, having 
varied duties and being given added re- 
sponsibilities from time to time. This 
position I held for nine years until the 
removal of my family to another state. 
Having come to Ohio, I have been very 
fortunate in securing work with a state 
organization that has several deaf people 
in its employ, and I venture to say we 
are giving as much, if not more, satis- 
faction than the hearing ones. The deaf 
ened have nothing to be apologetic about 
if they can give value received. Consci- 
entious attention to business and hard 
_ work they can give as well as anyone. 

Work has been my salvation at all 
times, as doubtless it has been for many 
others; through it I have regained my 
financial independence, a thing much to 
be prized. I have become socially read- 
justed, I have acquired a certain sort of 
poise that carries me over unpleasant sit- 
uations, for I have learned to laugh with 
others at my most embarrassing mis- 
takes, even though I may be dying 
with humiliation inside. Contact with 
people, keeping up with normal life, are 
the things necessary to readjustment; it 
helps us lose our “inferiority complex,” 
which I imagine most deafened people 
have at some time. 

My suggestion, therefore, to the deaf- 
ened would be: Find out what line of 
work you are best fitted for and do it. 
If we look carefully enough there is 
surely some niche into which we can fit, 
and the knowledge that we are still of 
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use in the world, still important as one 
of the working units, will do much ‘to- 
wards making us step out with a firm 
tread and uplifted head. Work, work, 
and then more work, is my prescription 
for the devils of depression and discour- 
agement that attack all of us. 

If you are not specially trained for 
anything, get busy and learn something 


(that is where a league for the hard — 
of hearing can help you) and find out — 
for yourself the contentment that occu-— 


pation will bring you and the pride you 
will have in yourself that you can still 
succeed in spite of your handicap. 
Speaking of discouragement, I would 
like to tell you a little fable of folklore 
which I once read. It goes like this: 


It was once announced that the devil — 


was going out of business and would 


offer all his tools for sale to those who 
On the night of — 
the sale they were ail attractively dis-— 


would pay his price. 


played, and a bad-looking lot they were. 
Malice, envy, hatred, jealousy, sensual- 


ity, deceit, and all the other implements 
of evil were spread out, each marked 
with its price. Apart from the rest lay — 
a harmless-looking tool, wedge-shaped, Ss 
much worn but priced higher than any — 


of the others. Some one asked the devil 
what it was. “That’s Discouragement,” 

was the reply. “Well, why do you hag 
it priced so high?” “Because,” replied 
the devil, “it is more useful to me than 


any of the others. I can Pry open and 


get inside of a man’s consciousness 
that when I couldn’t get near him 


any of the others, and when once inside 
I can use him in whatever way it suits 
me best. It is so much worn because I 
use it with nearly everybody, as very few 
people yet know that it belongs to me.” 


. It hardly need be added that the 
devil’ s price for Discouragement was s0 
high that it never was sold. He still ha 
it and is still using it. a 
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A Trail Blazer in Florida 


By Laura Davies Hott 


EAUTIFUL Florida! Land of 

boom and after-gloom! Land of 

tourists, orange groves, multi-mil- 
lionaires and real estate sharks! Land 
of impenetrable swamps, wide, sandy 
beaches, old, old cities, mystic fountains, 
limpid lakes, sunny blue skies, alligators 
and sea monsters! Land of legend and 
story! Land of towering hopes and 
vanished fortunes! Over exploited, un- 
der developed, boom-inflated, storm- 
wrecked, but optimistic land of magic 
sunshine! In spite of all men can do to 
make or mar her, Florida is fascinating 
and beautiful still, Her palm-fringed 
lakes have lost none of their clearness ; 
her moss draped forests none of their 
mystery; her tropical verdure none of 
its luxuriance; her parks and drives 
none of their loveliness, because of the 
rise and fall of the dreams and schemes 
of men. She is beautiful because she 
was richly endowed by the lavish hand 
of a beauty loving Creator, and beauty 
loving mankind will continue to pay her 
tribute in praise and coin as long as sea- 
sons come and go. 

Strange to say, with all the attractive- 
ness of her ttrees, shrubs, and flowers 
spread out, year after year, before a vis- 
iting populace, many of whom were 
unfamiliar with either the names or na- 
ture of plants in the semi-tropical world. 
Florida has long neglected to provide any 
kind of literature for the enlighten- 
ment of the tourist concerning them. It 
remained for an Iowa tourist, Miss Nel- 
lie Irene Stevenson, to see the need and 
blaze the trail through forest, park and 
garden, so that others might follow with 
enlarged understanding of the things 
they beheld. 

_ Due to a tendency to colds and further 
impairment of already defective hearing, 
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Photograph by N. I. Stevenson 


In Royal Palm State Park, southwest of Miami. 
Showing air plants on native trees, with ever- 
glades in background. 


Miss Stevenson has for twenty years 
been spending the winters more or less 
irregularly in the winter playground of 
the nation. At first she merely admired 
and questioned the natives about names 
and habits of the curious plant life about 
her, but her interest and thirst for know- 
ledge did not permit her to stop with the 
limited fund of information thus avail- 
able. With what botanical books she 
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Photograph by N. I. Stevenson 


Cabbage palmetto trees near Daytona Beach, 
in “Beautiful Florida” 


could secure she began identifying, class- 
ifying, tabulating, and gathering together 
bits of information and lore about the 
various kinds of palms and other culti- 
vated aristocrats. “It took infinite pa- 
tience,” she says, “to find suitable refer- 
ence on the warm clime plants. Even 
in the library of the Department of 
Agriculture at Washington, D. C., where 
I studied later, did I find this the case. 
Then I realized that the scarcity of 
printed matter along this line in Florida 
was doubtless due to the fact that few 
people had time to gather up the scat- 
tered references in libraries. Even 
though tedious, it has been a vastly in- 
teresting bit of research.” No doubt the 
scarcity of such printed matter was also 
one reason for the splendid reception ac- 
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corded Miss Stevenson’s efforts when 
they were finally put into print. 

In 1925 she published her first little 
blue guide for tourists, called “Florida 
Flowers”. It was pocket size and dealt 
with only the most prevalent of the flo- 
ral beauties. It seemed to fill an urgent 
need. The book stores bought copies 
outright and advance orders were taken 
for the second edition before it was 
published. The following year she 
brought out “Plants, Shrubs, and Trees 
of Northern Florida.” Illness in her 
home prevented her going to Florida 
the next winter, but in 1928 she was 
back again and this time published 
“Tropical Trees in Florida.” 

The descriptions are botanically ac- 
curate and reliable. More than that, 
they are interestingly written in a style 
not too technical for the general reader. 
The origin of many of the plants and 
their introduction into Florida are 
given; the peculiarities and associations 
in legend and history are commented on; 
and the uses of wood, seed, or fruit ex- 
plained. Each booklet is copyrighted 
upon publication so that all may later be 
gathered into a comprehensive volume 
which will be a valuable contribution to 
Florida literature and botanical research. 

Aside from the value of the work in 
itself and the enjoyment it is bringing 
to other people, the effort has greatly 
enriched Miss Stevenson’s own life. It 
has brought ther worthwhile friendships 
and associations, along with a broadened 
mental and social horizon. Last year 
she joined a Florida garden club. Later 
“Beautiful Florida,” the official organ of 
that and other state organizations, asked 
permission to reprint serially the con- 
tents of her latest guide and is now do- 
ing so. This publicity and the reviews 
given her work in nature and botanical 
magazines are preparing the way for 
the more ambitious undertakings she has 
in mind. 

When Miss Stevenson finished college 
she was not strong and, handicapped as 
she was by deafness, it seemed foolish to 


her family and friends that she should — 
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have any desire to earn her own living, 
especially since her parents were in com- 
fortable circumstances and there seemed 
no actual need for her to do so. “She 
should count herself lucky that she does 
not have to enter the economic struggle,” 
the majority of people said. Yet that 
very fact was a handicap to achievement 
greater than her deafness. The urge of 
necessity lacking, it is harder than usual 
for the deafened to launch out into un- 
tried enterprises. The path of least re- 
sistance leads into ruts always. Mo- 
notony and stagnation are the results, 
climaxing in the paralysis of all initia- 
tive. “Printing that first booklet,” Miss 
Stevenson says, “was the most venture- 
some thing I ever did. I wonder now 
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how I ever had the courage to do it.” 
Even today, our dear families, so solicit- 
ous for the welfare of the handicapped 
member, would paralyze us with their 
kindness. Were the Greeks entirely 
wrong in the hardening process to 
which they subjected their children? 

Uncertain ‘health is Miss Stevenson’s 
third handicap. So far, an opera- 
tion has been sandwiched in between 
the publication of each two of her 
guides. “I wonder if it is safe,” she 
laughingly commented, “for me to try 
another.” Whatever the hindrances 
and drawbacks are, she certainly will 
try another, for her task is purely a 
labor of love, a work done for the 
work’s sake alone. 





Their Children and “My” Children 


By Persis Vose 


OR years I have been put upon 
by my so-called more fortunate 


friends—mothers of handsome sons 
and daughters. I have listened to end- 
less intimate details of great numbers 
of children from birth to young man- 
hood and womanhood, and have re- 
joiced, sobbed, sympathized, raged and 
advised, as suited the occasion. I have 
attended innumerable christenings, re- 
citals, graduations, plays, pageants, and 
last days of dancing school. I have been 
allowed to share all these pleasures “be- 
cause a single woman is really forlorn, 
you know, without husband and with- 
out children.” So my dear married 
friends with happy homes, devoted hus- 
bands, and darling children have tried to 
get me out of myself, tried to make me 
forget for a time my lonely plight in 
their.joy and bliss. So eager have they 
been for my happiness that they have 
willingly spent hours for days, weeks, 
months, telling me about sons’ and 
daughters’ examinations. There seem to 
be always and ever examinations and 
disappointments that Tom, Dick, or 
Harry did not pass and did not get in, 
or joy that Mehitabel, Andrew, or Mar- 


cellus did pass and did get in, until I, 
not having children, have felt quite be- 
wildered by it all. I seldom if ever have 
heard a word about education, knowl- 
edge, or real love of study. It has al- 
ways been these everlasting examina- 
tions to get a boy or girl into school 
and college, and examinations to enable 
them to stay in after they are finally 
there, that has seemed the end and aim 


of all good parents. 

Once I feebly mentioned this to a 
charming matron, who brushed me has- 
tily aside with that pitying look a woman 
well married has for an unmarried 
friend, and told me rather crisply : “Well, 
you wouldn’t have time to talk or even 
think of education or knowledge if you 
had two sons taking college examina- 
tions this fall.” I am slowly beginning 
to understand that there is little or no 
connection between education and ex- 
aminations—in the minds of mothers, at 
least. 


A “single sister” never could get a 
line of conversation even started be- 
cause young Mrs. Experience was al- 
ready carefully explaining how many 
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points “my Amanda has to have to enter 
Dumbhead College.” If she paused for 
breath Mrs. Hopeful began in a loud 
voice to explain carefully that her Na- 
thaniel passed every examination for 
Swagger College the first time, “the first 
time, mind you; that is, except Latin, 
English, History, and French, and those 
were all very unfair. All the boys who 
took them said so.” Here Mrs. Newrich 
interrupted to state emphatically that 
she had decided not to try to send either 
Jerusha or Obadiah to college, for she 
didn’t see any sense in children’s wast- 
ing so much time studying for examina- 
tions they might not pass. 

I became discouraged, and I must con- 
fess, bored, with the conversation of 
these mothers day after day. It was the 
more maddening because they were ca- 
pable of discussing once in a while mat- 
ters that were of interest to a husband- 
less, childless woman. 

I was slowly growing more and more 
hard of hearing and becoming increas- 
ingly interested in all phases of the 
work for the hard of hearing, especially 
in the prevention of deafness. One day 
while reading that there are over three 
million hard of hearing children in the 
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United States, I had an idea that was 
almost brilliant. Why not introduce these 
three million children to my friends? 
I did, and with a most pleasing result, 
Whenever a mother began telling about 
her child, I didn’t wait for her to finish 
but broke right in about my three mil- 
lion children. I talked of them in public 
and in private until my friends and their 
friends were forced to admit that even 
the mother of one child was no match 
for an earnest spinster with the cause 
of three million hard of hearing chil- 
dren at heart. 

This proved to be a wonderful stroke 
for the children as well as for the moth- 
ers and for me. I waxed more enthu- 
siastic over my friends’ children, and 
the friends—bless ‘em—waxed so en- 
thusiastic over “my” children that they 
have helped in many ways many of these 
children who live here in Maine. 1 talked 
of examinations, to be sure, since they 
are so important in the lives of “my” 
children, examinations to the end that 
hard of hearing children may receive the 
best possible education in the best pos- 
sible manner. For, after all, is not this 
what our great Federation is striving to 
bring about? 





Photograph by N. I. Stevenson 


Cocoanut Palms at Cocoanut Grove, Florida (See page 61) 
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A gloomy temper and unvarying gravity may be very 


—Katherine Vaughan 


impressive; but friendship should 


be a little less unbending, more indulgent and gracious, and more inclined to all kinds 
of good fellowship and good nature.—Bacon. 


Sipe LANES 


LONG the highway of life we 
A troop, old and young, rich and 


poor. Through chance or our 
own determination we find our places 
in the great on-moving procession. 
The trouble with most of us is that 
we seldom vary our courses. Habits 
are acquired unconsciously, and _be- 
fore we know it we are following ruts 
in the road and accepting them as guide- 
lines. It takes a keen eye, a love of 
adventure, a touch of imagination to de- 
tect the opening of side lanes that lead 
away from the beaten path. The pio- 
neers in this glorious work for the hard 
of hearing saw a branching road lead- 
ing into unexplored lands, and behold, 
anew country has been opened up 
for us. 

There are still untried roads, new 
fields to be developed. One member of 
The Everywhere League is taking little 
excursions into side lanes. Her church 
has published “The Guest Book,” ac- 
counts of work done by missionaries in 
“ail fields. This League member decided 
{0 write to some of the missionaries, con- 
‘Pfatulating them on their own work and 
‘telling something about her own. To a 
‘Man in India she wrote: 










-_ ¥ou are the first friend to call upon me 
~from “The Guest Book,” and I have enjoyed 
‘the one-sided chat immensely. My impulse 
vas to reply at once, and so I intend to 
: you a personal letter just to tell you 
Tam keenly interested in India and always 
lave been, especially Bombay. My mother 
(now eighty-four years old) went to Bom- 
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bay as a bride, from California. That was 
in 1864, and when the rector of the Church 
of England called upon her he said, “Cali- 
fornia, let me see. It is somewhere in 
Honolulu, isn’t it?” The world has changed 
since then, and unfortunates everywhere are 
being helped to happier living. 

You are doing a wonderful work, and my 
nightly prayers are for it. I cannot do 
much financially, but I know from experience 
that an unexpected word of encouragement 
helps a great deal. 

1 think the children are the ones to lead 
the older ones in the path of friendship, 
understanding, and brotherhood of the races. 
I am working in a small corner but am de- 
prived of the joy of working among children. 
I am very hard of hearing but able to teach 
lip reading to the adult hard of hearing. 
I have classes in the evening high school 
here. Students from eighteen to eighty-four 
are there each night. Many come, depressed 
and discouraged at first, for deafened people 
are usually lonely. After a week or so 
they change completely. The new social con- 
tact and the new interest in things in general 
make them feel there is much left for them 
in life. A _ visitor the other evening re- 
marked: “Why, they all seem so happy!” 
Is not that worth while? 

So I am working in my small corner while 
you are in a wider field of usefulness. Are 
there any deafened folks there? Have you 
any English speaking friends who are deaf- 
ened? I am going to send you the VoLTaA 
ReEvIEW, a magazine telling of the deaf and 
the hard of hearing. I believe it may be of 
interest to you, and you may be able to pass 
it on to some deafened person and thus 
bring cheer to him or her. I wish that I 
might hear if there .are many in Bombay, 
and if so, what is being done for them. 

Goodnight, Friend of The Guest Book, and 
may God bless you richly in the work you 
are doing in wonderful India. 


Another friend of The Guest Book 
is a missionary in Idaho. When reply- 
ing to our member’s letter he gave a 
thrilling. description of mountain snow- 
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storms which he had battled. Here is 
the part of his letter which concerns us: 


At present I am helping at Intermountain 
Institute. I am sure that you will be as 
interested in the little booklet which I am 
sending you as I was in the Votta Review. 
I will be at home for a few weeks longer, 
then out in the field again. 

Not infrequently I have found lonely 
people isolated by deafness. When I find 
any others I will be glad to introduce them 
to you. 


Another member discovered a side 
lane which leads to the isolated deaf- 
ened. So many have been hunting for 
ways to reach these scattered hard of 
hearing persons! It shows that we are 
all becoming conscious of the need for 
expansion in this field of work. Here 
is part of the letter referred to: 


Now I want to tell you of an idea of 
mine and am wondering what you will think 
of it. Sometimes while reading the letters 
in The Friendly Corner, I notice that the 
writers seems to know very little about lip 
reading, and from personal experience I 
know that many of them have no means of 
learning it. Some of them live in small 
towns where there are no organizations for 
the hard of hearing, and they never meet 
anyone who knows how to help them mini- 
mize their handicap. On the other hand, 
many of us who have learned lip reading 
have books on the subject which we no longer 
use and which are lying idle. Why cannot 
we connect the two? 

If you think the idea feasible you might 
ask Friendly Corner readers to send in books 
on lip reading, and then tell those who are 
financially unable to buy books that they 
may be had on application from you. Of 
course postage must be paid by both the giver 
and the receiver. 


I could not endorse a wholesale cir- 
culation of used manuals on lip-reading, 
for such a plan would work a hardship 
on the authors, and they have been 
staunch friends of our cause; but if any 
of you know of worthy persons needing 
lip-reading texts please write to me, and 
I will try to find the necessary books 
for them. 


Rapio 


A clever, resourceful Federation work- 
er ‘had a little radio problem in her home. 
She will tell you about it herself and 
how she took care of it. 
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Do radio programs sometimes come at an 
hour when you should be at work in some — 


other part of the house? One radio fan has 
found how to be in two places at once. She 
was often forced to make a choice between 
a wonderful program and some plain, un- 
varnished work. Being a person to whom 
the word duty is noxious, she made the proper 
choice. Her radio set, however, had been 
placed in a drafty sun-room, and when the 
wintry blasts swirled about—just the very 
time when the programs come through best— 
she found it detracted somewhat from the 
charm of the music to be forced to chatter 


an obligato with her teeth. So she quizzed 


a radio expert, and, though he laughed at her 
request, he produced an electric cord thirty- 
five feet long and seventy-five cents costly. 
He attached this to her head phones and to 
the set. Now she can go to the kitchen and 
finish the dishes, for her alibi has been ruined. 
Her own clatter is unheard above the strains 
of the incoming program. She can iron, 
fry, bake, brew (tea!), all the time being 
regaled by choice musical selections. She 
can doze in front of the living-room fire- 
place or loll on the davenport with a maga- 
zine, just as her hearing sisters do with their 
radio sets. All for seventy-five cents. A 
Scotchman couldn’t make a dollar go farther. 


More Azsout QuaAcKs 


A Votta Review reader heard of 
some wonderful “cures” being performed 
out in South Dakota and wrote to the 
Bureau for information. As usual, the 
question was referred to the Bureau of 
Investigation of the American Medical 
Association, and this is what was re- 
ported : 


Evidently, from the copies of the corres- 
pondence that you enclose, the men about 
whom yqu seek information are the Ortman 
brothers out in South Dakota. The chief 
one is Amon S. Ortman, and he is doing 
the “laying-on-of-hands” stunt. He is as- 
pa I understand, by a younger brother, 


Ortman is said to live on a farm about 


six miles southeast of Canistota, S. D., where 


he has put up a structure to accomodate his 


clients. As is usually the case when this 


sort of thing iputs a village on ‘the map, Canis- — 
tota is said to be prospering exceedingly, due — 
to the hundreds of persons who come for 


the Ortman “treatment.” 


It is probable that many of the persons — 


who 80 to Ortman are neurotics. The “mys- 


tery” and hocus-pocus practiced by him doubt- 
less send away a good many of these hypo= 


chondriacs in the belief that they have been 
helped. 


hunting another magician. 





Everyone who knows of the Coffee ss 


Company will rejoice to hear that one 


In a few months’ time they will bs e 
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country, at least, has taken a firm stand 
to protect her people from fraud. In the 
Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation of September 7, 1929, I found 
a notice that made me shout “Hurrah 
for Australia !” 


Dearness “Cure” ADVERTISING BANNED 


A proclamation has been issued by the de- 
partment of trade and customs of Australia 

ohibiting the importation of all advertis- 
ing matter supplied by the Dr. W. O. Coffee 
Company, Iowa, S. A, and Ontario, 
Canada. The minister for the department 
has explained that this action has been taken 
as a result of information received as to the 
manner in which this business is conducted 
and for the protection of the public against 
exploitation by an overseas organization con- 
ducting a very extensive advertising campaign 
by mail order of a “cure-all” for deafness. 
The preparation is offered to all and sundry 
irrespective of whether it is in any way 
suited to their condition, and has been found 
to contain only recognized remedies which 
might ordinarily be prescribed by medical 
practitioners in certain simple cases, 


The Vibraphone is still being adver- 
tised widely. Last summer the Denver 
League protested to the advertising de- 
partment of Liberty against the inclu- 
sion in that popular publication of such 
an advertisement. The manager replied 
that they “were just as anxious to keep 
Liberty's columns free from fraudulent 
advertising as any publication could be,” 
but there seemed to be conflicting opin- 


‘jons about the device. The National Bet- 


ter Business Bureau sent out question- 
naires to users of Vibraphones and ac- 
tually found some persons who thought 
they had been benefited. That is just 
the trouble in suppressing quackesy— 
there are always persons so anxious to 
be helped that they easily persuade them- 
selves that they have been. Our part of 
the battle against all deafness fake cures 
is to show people that only careful tests 
can prove whether or not the hearing 
has been helped. We all know that our 
tars are like our dispositions, sometimes 
better and sometimes worse. We try a 
new temedy—the weather clears up, and 
we hear a little better. Do we thank the 


‘Weather man? No, our thanks and our 
Money go to the quack. Quackery fat- 
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tens on ignorance.. The answer then is 
education. We must educate ourselves, 
we must educate all with whom we 
come in contact. 

At least half a dozen persons sent me 
clippings telling about a man from Peta- 
luma, California, who went to Omaha, 
took a nose-dive in an airplane and 
came down cured(?) of this deafness. 
I have a letter out on the road some- 
where, trying to catch up with the pere- 
grinating gentleman, to see what infor- 
mation can be secured from him. Doubt- 
less the letter will be returned to me. 
Running down such reports is often 
difficult. It is just possible that the man 
was a hypochondriac and was cured of 
his hallucination. For years reliable 
otologists have been telling us about the 
futility of nose-dives for deafness. We 
should not be disturbed by these news- 
paper stories. It must be that business 
is poor with the commercial aviators, 
and they are trying to drum up trade. 
Then, too, newspaper reporters still love 
sensational stories. 


Tue EverYWHERE LEAGUE 


The old Correspondence Club is trying 
to get “Everywhere.” One League mem- 
ber has secured a new one, and I have 
ten to my credit. How many are you 
planning to get? When the Federation 
adopted us we numbered two hundred. 
Our aim is to double that number by 
June. Eleven new members safe in the 
fold! Who will get the one hundred 
and eighty-nine?. If each present mem- 
ber gets one more we shall pass our goal 
with twenty-two to the good. Remember 
that there is to be a big surprise for the 


groeup-that brings in the greatest number 


of brand-new members! Do you want to 
know how to get them? The answer 
comes from a ring letter: 


Marge, Proxima will call you “Our go- 
gettingest Captain.” You are like a little 
boy of mine. Long ago we were at Coronada 
Beach Hotel in San Diego. One day, leaning 
over the gallery that surrounds the inner 
court, I saw him running after the young 
quail domesticated about the bushes. “Perry,” 
I called to him, “you must not chase those 
birds!” He called back, “Why, yes I must, 
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Mother. If I don’t chase ’em I can’t catch 
‘em.” 

How are we going to drive those shy birds, 
the deafened, out of ambush? “We gotta 


chase ’em.” 


While “chasing ’em” you might like 
to tell them what others think about the 
Everywhere League. These expressions 
are all voluntary, and if there is any 
plan known to professional advertisers 
which is better than the “pleased cus- 
tomer” idea, 1 do not know what it is. 
The first quotation is taken from a let- 
ter written by one man to another. 


About this Everywhere League. If you 
have heard little of it the chances are that 
it will not appeal to you greatly. It did not 
appeal to me for some time. But a few 
years ago a friend, by sheer persistence, per- 
suaded me to “join up,” and I must say that 
I have had a great deal of pleasure and no 
little real profit out of it. There are a great 
many successful, cultured, and able people 
associated with it, and their letters written 
from all parts of the country and about all 
parts of the world in which they have 
traveled have made up for much of the 
“small talk” around clubs, etc., that hearing 
persons get so much out of without realiz- 
ing it. 

I want to tell you that I’m downright glad 
I joined The Everywhere League, and also 
very grateful to you that you put me with 
such an interesting group of people. * 


* * * * 


The spirit of The Everywhere League is 
fine and strong and enduring. 


* * * * 


I am taking this opportunity to tell you 
how much pleasure I have had from the 
Vorta Review and The Everywhere League. 
There really has been a great change in my 
life since joining. You know I am totally 
deaf, and to know how others are adjusting 
themselves has helped me much. 


. 
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There is one more thing I wish to 
quote for you, not a letter, but part of 
a report made by the chairman of a 
League publicity committee. The chair- 
man is also a member of The Every- 
where League, and this is what 
said : 


¢ 


When you think of the burden of 
own deafness, multiply it by millions. 
you think of what your own little league 
done for you, of what it aims to do for 
community, multiply it by alf the 
leagues in the land. Remember that 
the leagues stands the Federation; ba 
the Federation are scientists, otologists, ¢ 
cators, electricians, inventors, psychol 
sociologists—all at work for us and wi 

Of course I know that our part in bet 
scheme is very little, but this is the day 
the “littles.” It is the age of the atom. 


put 


ij 


our modern scientists have succeeded in get 


ting one really big idea across into the 
day mind, it is that this universe is run | 
the team play of its infinitesimals. 


Let it never be said I have quoted 
from this report with the idea of liken- 
ing members of The Everywhere 
to infinitesimals. Never, “chilluns”! It 
is the idea of team play that I wish to 
stress. Remember that each leaguer has 
only to bring in one new member and 
our goal will be reached. (And then we 


will set up another!) Remember that 


when you bring the uninitiated into the 
League you are putting them into contact 
with the Federation and all that the 
Federation stands for. You are confer- 
ring the greatest possible favor on every 
convert that you can make. Many people 
make gifts bought by money. How -_ 
make gifts of happiness? 

Write to The Friendly Lady, 1601 
35th Street, N. W., Washington, D.C 





THIS MONTH’S CONTRIBUTORS 


S usual, many of the contributors to this issue are persons whose names and occupations 
are well know to our readers. Among those not so familiar are the following: 

Dr. Douglas Macfarlan, a Philadelphia otologist who has rendered much assistance to work — 
for the deafened, both locally and nationally; Mrs. J. W. Bell, an active Minneapolis i 


workers; Edna Hassinger, a resident of Ohio, who introduces herself; Margaret Kinnan Co a 


who has had the satisfaction of securing for her deaf daughter the kind of training that 


gets results; Darrel Rider, an instructor in the School for the Deaf at Rome, N. Y.; 4 


Jane K. Bigelow, who is prominent in League work in Los Angeles. 
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Falling, From a Hay-wagon and 
Riding, over Difficulties’ 


By Fiorence RIsLey 


N a summer’s day in a mid- 
() western town with its “Main 

Street,” there befell a great 
catastrophe. Albert S., an ambitious 
young school teacher, not content with 
his winter earnings, had been adding to 
his bank account through the summer 
months by pitching hay. Alas, he fell 
from a great height and hit his head 
upon a stone. His summer work was 
ended for that year, and his dreams of 
a substantial bank account were replaced 
by fears of a long illness. For a time, 
however, the fall did not prove to be as 
serious as was at first thought and he 
began his autumn teaching in his usual 
good spirits. But only a few weeks had 
elapsed when poor hearing began to as- 
sert itself. The hearing continued to 
grow worse, but ambition did not lag, 


-and he soon developed a_ remarkable 


teaching and organizing ability with the 
result that he became County Superin- 
tendent of Schools. Though his hearing 
steadily decreased, his ambition simul- 
and his bank ac- 
count grew, too. He did not again earn 
money by piling a hay-loft, but he 
worked every summer at something else 
than teaching. 

He married and supported his family 
well. Then when his little son and 
daughter were three and five years old, 
respectively, he and his wife decided 
that ‘he could climb the ladder no higher 
without a college diploma; and thus 
another little mid-western town housed 
this ambitious family for some years. 

The young man was now thirty-six 
at old. He must not only get his 


This is a true story, but due to the modesty of 
*we hero his name is withheld. 





college degree, but his wife must have 
one and later the children, too. Thus 
they stayed on in this quiet and beautiful 
little college town for about seventeen 
years. Ambition and necessity kept the 
young man “still pursuing, still achiev- 
ing,” and there was always the summer . 
work to help increase the funds. 

Finally he received his Bachelor’s de- 
gree and left his little home for a while 
in order to attend one of the higher uni- 
versities and obtain an advanced degree. 
This accomplished, he was called to 
return and teach at his Alma Mater. 

Great frugality in living had accom- 
panied all of these efforts, and now the 
way was clear for the “game” wife to 
have her chance and her degree. But 
with all these strivings and victories 
there was one great loss—a continual 
one—Albert’s hearing was becoming 
more and more impaired. Did he stop to 
bewail his troubles? No, he went right 
on, still “riding over difficulties.” 

The children’s college education came 
next and the need of a pretty home for 
their social activities. To summer work 
was added evening labor, and this re- 
markable teacher, now known as Pro- 
fessor, took a six weeks’ course in man- 
ual training, and then fitted up the 
whole interior of his home with wood- 
work, panels and mirrors. All this he 
did at night, while his study and writing 
of text books took place in the early 
morning hours. 


His next effort was to start a sum- 
mer school in connection with the col- 
lege. This became very popular, de-— 
veloped rapidly, and was on a very sub- 
stantial basis at the time that he re- 
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signed his professorship. At the call 
of one of the leading universities, he left 
his Alma Mater to accept a chair, and 
he is now director of a department in 
that same university. 


How did he do it? Can anyone tell 


us? Did he learn to read the lips? 
Yes. Did he use a hearing instrument? 
Yes. Did he use all the arts of initiative, 


courage, poise, and geniality that deaf- 
ened people learn? Yes; but what was 
that something that made students crowd 
to his class rooms and his co-workers 
listen to his decisions? Was it not his 
utter disregard of stumbling blocks? 
Was it not the ability to “ride over all 
difficulties” with the determination that 
the serious impairment of the ear should 
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be regarded only as one of many other 
barriers? 

When he was invited to become head 
of the department of the University he 


‘*could hear only at a distance of one 


foot, and even then must call lip-reading 
to his aid! But he was conscious only 
of his goal, of his joy in human relation- 
ships, and his delight in work. As he 
crossed the beautiful campus where squir- 
rels played and birds sang he could be 
joyously awake to the beauty of life 
and its possibilities, and should another 
chance to walk with him he could share 
that joy. If he ever felt that the song 
of the bird was lost to him, he was 
quickly conscious of the song in his 
heart, yes, even “a song in the night.” 





Association Work 


SUMMER SCHOOL, 1930 
shez June 21-August 1, inclusive. 


Place: State Teachers’ College, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Committee in Charge: H. M. Mc- 
Manaway, Chairman (Superintendent, 
Vriginia School for the Deaf, Staun- 
ton, Va.), Bessie N. Leonard, Anna C. 
Hurd, T. C. Forrester, D. T. Cloud. 

Principal: E. R. Abernathy. 

Faculty: Special representatives of 
the Normal College, and prominent 
teachers of the deaf from various parts 
on the country, to be announced later. 

Demonstration Work: With pupils 
from the Paul Binner School for the 
Deaf. 

College Credit: Assured to those tak- 
ing required courses. 

Special Attractions : Cool climate, de- 
lightful surroundings, splendid library, 
and exceptional recreational facilities. 


ASSOCIATION PUBLICITY 


Miss Lavilla Ward, Chairman of the 
Publicity Committee, has recently had 
conferences with members of her com- 


mittee and various Association officials 
which resulted in plans for the exten- 
sion and elaboration of the publicity 
work throughout the country. A com- 
prehensive organization is being ef- 
fected, which hopes to place the de- 
sirability of Association support be- 
fore every teacher in America. Miss — 
Alice May Plouer, who has done such 
splendid Association work in the IIli- 
nois School, has been added to the main’ 
committee, and Mr. Harry Lee Welty, 
of Omaha, has been appointed local 
representative in the Nebraska School. 
A British educator of the deaf, ina — 
recent article, states that American 
teachers present a strong contrast to 
those in his country, in that so few of 
them belong to professional organiza- 
tions. Such a statement is a challenge. 
Surely it cannot be true that teachers — 
in this country are behind their British — 
colleagues in professional pride and in- 
terest. Will you not support your Pub- — 
licity Committee in its effort to ac 
quaint the entire profession with the 
invaluable work of our Association? — 
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cial days to celebrate. First in im- 

portance, of course, are Washing- 
ton’s Birthday and Lincoln’s Birthday. 
Fine opportunities to teach good citizen- 
ship. May we pass on a word of advice 
once given us by a wise old principal 
of ours? Don’t overemphasize the cher- 
tytree incident and the story of Lin- 
coln’s log-cabin childhood. We want our 
deaf pupils to visualize Washington the 
man and Lincoln the man. We can’t 
expect the younger pupils to appreciate 
these two great Americans if the mental 
picture iis cluttered up by little boys with 
hatchets and colts and motherless boys in 
log cabins. 

Show the famous picture of Washing- 
ton praying at Valley Forge, and the 
one of Washington with his mother. 
Tell the story of Lincoln putting the 
little bird back in its nest, and of his 
pardoning the boy soldier who went to 
skep at his post. These will prove just 
as interesting as the time-honored yarns 
about cherry trees and log cabins, and 
far more significant. 


P cst dass to is a month full of spe- 


OrHer Fesruary BrrTHDAYS 


Older boys and girls will be interested 
in the other. famous February birthdays. 
First comes the birthday of Thomas 
ison, on February 11. Because of his 
deafness, we have always found our own 


deaf pupils especially eager to learn 





—Elfrieda Sylvester 


about Edison. Pupils in advanced classes 
might be assigned tthe duty of looking 
up facts concerning Edison’s life and his 
most important inventions, and present- 
ing this information to the class on 
Edison’s birthday. 

February 22nd is the birthday of 
James Russell Lowell. His simpler poems, 
like “The First Snowfall,” will be with- 
in the comprehension of most deaf 
pupils. 

On February 27th, Longfellow’s birth- 
day, we suggest that “The Children’s 
Hour” be read. We have found the 
older boys and girls in our own school 
interested, also, in some of the simpler 
Tales of a Wayside Inn. 

Recently we saw a very successful 
entertainment given by ninth-grade pu- 
pils called “February Birthdays.” Big 
cards, numbered like a huge desk calen- 
dar, were turned over, one by one, and 
as the date of each famous birthday ap- 
peared an appropriate tableau was pre- 
sented. Between each two tableaux a 
brief anecdote about the next famous 
man was read, and before the tableaux 
presenting, Longfellow and Lowell brief 
extracts from poems were recited. Such 
an entertainment might be arranged for 
our older deaf boys and girls. 


THE QUESTION OF THE MoNTH 


Our question this month comes from 
a teacher in a residential school: 
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What sort of Bible stories would you 
suggest for an intermediate class of 
mixed religions? 

(We referred this question to an ex- 
perienced teacher of the deaf who has 
taken a number of courses under the 
Standard Board of Training for Sunday 
School teachers. To our regret this 
teacher refused to allow us to print her 
name, but we vouch for her knowledge 
of her subject.) 


THe ANSWER 


For third-year pupils build your les- 
sons and “stories” upon the theme God 
the Creator, using very simple Bible 
verses as texts—such verses as 

God giveth rain, 

He giveth snow. 

Flowers appear on the earth. 

The time of the singing of birds 

is come. 

He maketh grass to grow. 

He covereth the heavens with clouds. 

These lessons can be made very inter- 
esting if the children are allowed to draw 
pictures illustrating the lessons. For in- 
stance, to illustrate such a verse as He 
giveth snow the children draw a simple 
snow scene on gray {paper, or cut out 
sleds, or a snow man from white paper. 
Don’t mind how crude the pictures are. 
Your object is that pupils build up an 
idea of God the loving Father, who gives 
His children what they need. 

Fourth-year pupils are able to mem- 
orize more difficult Bible verses, the 
Ten Commandments and simple hymns. 
Choose Bible verses that emphasize char- 
acter, such as: 

Be kind, one to another. 

Children, love one another. 

Honor thy father and thy mother. 

Remember the Sabbath day to keep 

it holy. 

Speak the truth. Love the truth. 
Your “stories” should, of course, em- 
phasize virtues instead of faults—the 
boy who was first in his class and made 
father and mother proud of him, the 
brave boy who told the truth when his 
ball accidentally broke a window, etc. 





Fifth-year pupils should be divided — 
imto groups, as children from Christian — 
families should not be deprived of the 
privilege of learning the life of 3 
But if this division is impossible, chon 
lessons from the Old Testament and 
consult any good graded lesson series, 
The following Bible characters fascinated 
my own pupils: 

David and Jonathan—true friends, 

David keeping his promise to jo : 

than. 


Abigail the peacemaker. 

Josiah, the boy king, who learned 
to rule well. 

Joseph, who forgave his enemies. 

Ruth’s love and care for Naomi. 

The little maid who saved Naaman, 

Pictures and charts, which may be 
purchased from any Sunday School pub- 
lishing house will prove a big help. A 
sand table is even more of ahelp. Dram- 
atizing the stories after they have been 
learned makes the lessons more enjoy- 


able and more impressive. 
VALENTINES 


If you are a teacher of primary or 
intermediate classes, of course you de- 
vote one period on February 14th to 
making valentines. No one understands, 
as we teachers do, that it is only through 
our efforts deaf children can get the 
fun from Valentine Day that comes as 
a matter of course to lucky hearing 
children. 

Even our kindergarten and first-year : 
children can trace some of the clever 
silhouettes in the Croker-Pratt- -Jones 
books, cut them out of bright-colored — 
paper, paste on red hearts, for @ 
fathers and mothers. Second-year 
dren can add this simple verse, wht 
was especially made of words in th 
vocabulary. 

Take my _ valentine. 
Please do. 

For you love me, 
And I love you. 

We know from experience 
childish valentines delight the little 


parents far more than bought valer 
or valentines put together from 
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to-make materials bought at the store. 

Pupils a littlé older like to make val- 
entines for one another. A _ vaientine 
box in the schoolroom usually prevents 
clandestine silliness. Deaf children are 
as desirous of being well bred as any 
other boys and girls, but sometimes their 
valentines abound in “beau” and “‘sweet- 
heart” nonsense because they don’t know 
any other words to use. We try to sub- 
stitute verses suitable for friends to ex- 
change, such as: 

Valentines, gay valentines, 
Today the whole world sends. 

This one brings good wishes 
From one of your friends. 

We make funny valentines, too. One 
kind is made by sticking a child’s thumbs 
on a ten-cent stamp press and then on 
a red card. We use the following verse: 





Do you know this writing? 
Do you know these thumbs? 
They belong to a schoolmate, 
Guess, which one of your chums. 

A very pretty valentine is made by 
pasting chocolate buds, or other tinfoil 
wrapped chocolates, on a red heart and 
tying with red ribbon, with this verse: 

Here’s a valentine 
That’s sweet. 
I made it just 
_ For you to eat. 
In conclusion we confess that always, 


on Valentine Day, we have a wild strug- 
gle convincing some deaf child that it is 
not good manners, when given a valen- 
tine, to bestow it immediately on some 
one else. Do you also have this annual 
battle? Or have you a magic remedy? 
If so, kindly pass it on to 
A TEACHER. 





Deaf Graduates of Schools and Colleges 
for Hearing Students 


Tea is presenting a list of stu- 

dents who, though so deaf as to 
have required initial instruction in special 
schools or from special teachers, have 
nevertheless continued their studies in 
the ordinary schools for pupils of nor- 
mal hearing, and have secured diplomas. 
It is worthy of note that twenty-four 


P= the third time, the Volta Bu- 


of the thirty-six graduations reported 


in the present list took place in 1929. 

We believe that there are still many 
such graduations of which we have not 
been able to secure records, and shall 
appreciate it if readers will inform us 
of any of which they know. We want 
eventually to have a complete index of 
all deaf persons who, despite the handi- 
cap of early deafness, have competed 
Successfully with hearing students. 

At least one of last year’s college 
graduates made a record so noteworthy 
that the president (President Frank 


Parker Day, of Union College) called 


attention to it from the platform at the 
graduating exercises. He said: “Edward 


- Croft has had a real influence in Union 


College. It is an accomplishment for him 
to complete the work necessary for the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts; and it is 
also an accomplishment for Union Col- 
lege to be able to graduate him.” This 
particular young man (who, by the way, 
often visits the Volta Bureau Library 
and pores over its books, especially 
those written in German) not only made 
grades above the average in all of his 
college work, but was also circulation 
manager for the college newspaper. 

There are women (the writer is one 
of them) who envy men one privilege: 
the ability to express reverence and re- 
spect by a gesture. The achievements of 
these young men and women, who have 
faced and conquered difficulties formerly 
considered insurmountable, make it al- 
most impossible to refrain from taking 
off one’s hat.—J. B. T. 
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Age 


Deafened School for the Deaf Attended 


Degree of 
Deafness* 
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Parker Practice Day Chicago 
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29-40 | Coffy, Kathari K. Congenital acoma verett 
eT eae Home Oral School, Sand Spring, Okla. 


Central Institute, St. Louis, Mo. 


29-43 Davis, Orthia Klea B. 


44 
ymond 


ames 


hee. Holt, Edwin ies 





29-49 | Hsia, Ziao Fong 1 year 


29-51 yman, Caroline Infancy 


years 
Joseph 2% years 


Katherine 


*A—Able to hear loud speech at a few feet. B—Able to hear loud speech at less than one foot. 
C—Unable to hear speech. 
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The Story of One Deaf Graduate 


By Marcaret Kinnan Corry 


UR daughter Katharine, who has 
() just graduated from an accredited 
high school for hearing students, 
at the age of nineteen, was born in Ok- 
lahoma City, May 22, 1910. For about 
ten months we did not realize that there 
was anything wrong with our baby. My 
father first noticed that she did not turn 
her head when spoken to, but that she 
did turn when seated upon the floor if 
some one tapped his foot. But when 
father called our attention to this fact 
we laughed at the idea, as there had 
never been any deafness in our family 
on either side. However, after a few 
days’ close observation, we decided to 
take her to the best ear specialist in 
Oklahoma. After examining her ears, 
he said he believed that the nerve con- 
ducting the sound from eardrum to 
brain had never developed. He also said 
she was so tiny that he could not be 
absolutely sure; so we kept on hoping 
he was wrong. We told no one of our 
fears, but we at once began to turn 
Katharine’s face toward ours when we 
spoke to her. And we did speak to her 
a great deal. In this way, she grew up 
a natural lip-reader. In fact, she did 
not realize for many years that she was 
different from us, as she always insisted 
that we face her’ when she talked to us. 
In the spring of 1912, Mr. Coffy was 
transferred to Tacoma, Washington, and 
soon after that Katharine and I went 
for a visit in Indiana. While there I 
consulted a well-known ear specialist in 
Indianapolis whose verdict was practi- 
cally the same as that of the dootor in 
Oklahoma City. Shortly after our re- 
turn to Tacoma we went to another ear 
specialist there, who repeated what the 
other doctors had said. 
But there was a day-school for the 
deaf in Tacoma, and as quickly as I 
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Katharine Coffy 


could, I got in touch with the teacher, 
Miss Elizabeth A. Ahnefeldt, to whom — 
Katharine owes much for a wonderful _ 
start in lip-reading and speech. She — 
came to see us, told me many things to 
do to help my baby, advised us to sub-— 
scribe for the Votta Review, and 
brought us some back numbers, which 
had a series of instructions for mothers 
of deaf children. Miss Alnefeldt was — 
anxious to have Katharine in school, but 
as she was under school age it was 
essary to get permission from the school 
board before we could enter her. 
began a long seige of the Tacoma school 
board, who thought we were crazy 0 
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even think of sending such a young 
child to school. Finally, in October, 
1913, the superintendent permitted us to 
place Katharine in the Tacoma day- 
school at the age of three and one-half 
years. She attended there two years, 
but before the end of that time Mr. 
Coffy was transferred to Everett, Wash- 
ington, and the problem of a school 
again came up. There were several deaf 
children living in Everett who were at- 
tending the State School at Vancouver, 
which at that time taught little speech. 
Mrs. Vida B. Kent, now of the Idaho 
State School, had a little deaf girl just 
Katharine’s age. Mrs. Kent and I walked 
many a mile that spring hunting for 
these deaf children, as the census taker 
had not recorded any, and we had to 
hunt all over town for them. Finally, 
the school superintendent said we could 
open an oral day-school if six or more 
children could be found. Mr. Coffy 
took several parents to Seattle to see the 
day-school there. Wihen September came 
we had convinced the parents of eight 
children that lip-reading and speech were 
the right things for them. Miss Ahne- 
feldt came from Tacoma to be in charge 
and has remained ever since. Katharine 
spent two and one-half years in the 
Everett school, when Mr. Coffy was 
again transferred—this time to Sapulpa, 
Oklahoma. 

We left Katharine in the Central In- 
titute in St. Louis from January until 
June, 1918, but that was a long way from 
azome. That summer Mr. Charles Page, 
2 millionaire oil man, now deceased, was 
prevailed upon to open the Home Oral 
School at Sand Springs, Oklahoma, only 
fourteen miles from our home, Sapulpa. 
Miss Josephine Avondino, speech teacher 
from Central Institute, came as the prin- 
cipal in charge. Katharine spent a year 
at Sand Springs with Miss Avondino. 
Some time that spring one of the Okla- 


_homa City papers published an account 


of Wendell Harper’s success in public 
schools, so I went down to see Miss 
Harper.* I talked to her teachers and 


~*Volta Review, June, 1928, page 313. 
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to ther personally and wondered why 
Katharine could not go to public school. 
Miss Avondino approved making a trial, 
so that fall Katharine entered the third 
grade in Sapulpa, remaining through 
third and beginning fourth grade. The 
classes became so large that we thought 
it best to send her back to Sand Springs 
for one and one-half years. After that 
she entered high fifth in Sapulpa, passed 
into low sixth, and through intelligence 
tests was skipped at the end of that 
semester into low seventh. She was 
tutored that summer in high sixth arith- 
metic and grammar. ’ 

In August, Mr. Coffy was again trans- 
ferred, this time to Fort Smith, Ar- 
kansas, where Katharine entered seventh 
grade, passed into eighth, then into high 
school, where she spent one year. The 
classes here were very large and we had 
three very elderly grandparents to look 
after, so we placed Katharine in a board- 
ing school about two miles from us. This. 
is an accredited high school conducted 
by the Benedictine Sisters. Here the 
classes were small and Katharine re- 
ceived individual instruction in some 
subjects. 

While in our local high school she 
failed once in general science; and one 
year, not being very well, she took only 
three subjects, but these were made up 
in summer school. She spent two sum- 
mers in a girls’ camp in the Ozarks 
and learned to paddle a canoe, among 
other things. She already knew how to 
swim very well and dance beautifully. 

After Ohristmas she hopes to attend 
the Wright Oral School to polish up her 
speech and take up some other sub- 
jects besides. 

It has been a long, tedious journey. 
At times we have felt like letting her 
give up, but thanks to our many gen- 
erous school superintendents and patient 
teachers, our daughter has successfully 
finished high school. She has a great 
deal of skill in painting and loves to 
impersonate. Perhaps her time at the 
Wright School will point out to her the 
career she wishes to follow. 








Some Schools of Europe 


By Darret W. Riper 


N 1928 a committee consisting of 
| eavara C. Rider, Isaac B. Gardner 

and Dr. Harris Taylor made a sur- 
vey of schools in New York State. For 
the purposes of information and com- 
parison other institutions were visited, 
including oné at Montreal. There they 
found an industrial department which 
in size and equipment exceeded all ex- 
pectations and they found, also, a sec- 
ond year class which attracted their at- 
tention. As one member of the com- 
mittee remarked, “It seems to be travel- 
ing along in high, while ours don’t seem 
to be able to make the grade in better 
‘than second speed.” The Belgian meth- 
od* was being used, so the committee 
was told, but it was suspected that a 
good teacher had something to do with 
the results obtained. However, here 
seemed to be something worthy of in- 
vestigation. So, later, the chairman 
wrote to the Brussels school for litera- 
ture and received a pamphlet in French, 
which was written by M. Herlin, in- 
spector. This pamphlet was translated 
into English. It contained such ex- 
travagant claims of accomplishment that 
we could not keep from being skeptical. 
However, it was read and re-read, dis- 
cussed and doubted. We saw where two 
tteachers from the Paris Institution, 
Mme. Georges Lamarque and M. 
Droust, spent a day at the Brussels 
school, and where eight days after their 
report had been carried home, M. Dau- 
tresme, himself, was determined to see 
the work at first hand, so he, too, went 
to Brussels. Later, the method was in- 
troduced at Paris. With us the possi- 
bility of truth finally outweighed the 
lack of confidence. We decided to in- 


*See Volta Review, January, 1928, page 8, and 
February, 1929, page 87. 
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vestigate for ourselves, so my father and 
I sailed for Europe on the Leviathan 
March 20th, 1929. 

We did not see the English schools be- 
cause they were closed for the Easter 
vacation. At Rotterdam, Holland, tthe 
school was not in session. We discussed 
methods with Mr. C. von Meurs, direct- 
or, and he informed us that elements 
were no longer used in teaching speech 
and speech-reading at his institution. 

In Berlin we saw a day school of 
twenty-two classes, including the kinder- 
garten which receives children from 2 
to 6 years of age and keeps them under 
educational influences from nine o’clock 
in the morning until six in the after- 
noon. It seemed strange to see a man 
in charge of this department. Among 
the trades taught in the older classes are 
tailoring, shoemaking and _ carpentry. 
One very commendable feature in con- 
nection with this school is its extension 
work among the adult deaf who live in 
the city. One teacher and thirteen dif- 
ferent officials direct the activities of this 
movement, which include an employment 
agency, social bureau, etc. 

The Leipsig school is maintained by 
the State of Saxony. It has an attend- 
ance of 180, of whom one hundred forty 
are resident pupils and forty live at 
home. The buildings are of fire proof 
construction. It has an excellent gym- 
nasium and a kitchen which is equipped 
with modern conveniences. The insti- 
tution has a kindergarten which, also, is 
under the direction of a man. Of all 
the teachers in this school, only two are 
women. Twenty-eight hours of service 
are required weekly, summer vacations 
are limited to five weeks, and salaries 
range from $850 to $1550. 


Classes — 
seemed to be more receptive than re- 
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sponsive. Oralism prevails, yet in chapel 
both speech and signs are used and in 
study ‘hall and on the playgrounds, pupils 
sign most of the time. 

The bright and shining spot in the 
Frankfort institution was found in the 
class-room of Professor Nitschke. It 
js hard to conceive how, in a rather 
small school, such a large number of 
interesting children could be developed 
from a background so lacking in promise 
as we saw in the primary class, where 
four out of eight pupils were clearly 
feeble minded. But there they were, no 
ordinary group of deaf boys and girls, 
and they could talk, judging by articu- 
late sounds which seemed to be under- 
stood by the teacher. There were twelve 
of them altogether. The average age was 
about fourteen, but the speech and speech- 
reading compared favorably with those 
of American pupils two or three years 
older. In fact, their proficiency was so 
great that it aroused suspicion. A test, 
therefore, was applied by asking them to 
repeat after us whispered words in 
English. This they did very satisfactor- 
ily. Mr. Nitschke said that he had no 
knowledge of ithe Belgian system but 
that he had been using the word method 
for over five years. 

The Royal Institute for Deaf-Mutes 
and the Blind at Brussels presented the 
problem which had lured us from home. 
It has an attendance of about one hun- 
dred girls. The teachers are all sisters 
of the Roman Catholic Church. The 
Preceptress is Mother Superior Jose- 
phile, an earnest, capable woman. She 
did everything possible to make our visit 
pleasant and profitable. 

_ This is the school of which it is re- 
ported by M. Herlin: 

In the course of the second year there 
have been taught: 

A. Everyday life having to do with the 

70 sentences; dining hall, 59 sentences; 
courtyard and yard, 45 sentences; dormitory, 
sentences; miscellaneous, 148 sentences. 
Total, 381 sentences. 
_ B. Sentences relating to the pictures adorn- 
ing the place: Class, 4 sentences; food and 

ink, 6; clothing, 10; family scenes, 38; 

scenes, 42; street, 29; animals, 36; 
country, 141. Total, 206 sentences. In all 
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381, 206, 587 sentences. (We say “sentences” 
and not “words!”) 

So much as to the number of sentences. 
But what are they? Evidently many are 
simple. We copy some of them, extracts 
from “Everyday life’! Alice soiled her apron. 
My box is not empty. Robert does not like 
fish. Nellie cried in the dining-hall. I have 
no more bonbons. Here are some more com- 
plicated: Last night Simone divided her 
cherries in the dining-hall. Sister A gave 
half a banana to Gabrielle. This morning, 
Lea ate a rhubarb cake. Albert’s box of 
bonbons is nearly empty. Lucienne tipped 
over her cup of milk on Simone’s apron. 
Alice pulled me by my scarf in the yard. 
Raymone fell on a bench in the yard. We 
saw a pigeon on the window-sill. Sister 
G. is not happy because Victorine and Nelly 
did not want to play in the yard. Last 
night, we saw three air planes go by. Al- 
berte was punished because she struck Ce- 
sarante. 

Let us emphasize once more that from 
the grammatical point of view, the pupils 
know perfectly how to use the singular and 
plural, the verbs known in the present and 
past indefinite, first and third persons of 
the singular and plural. 


In a general way our observations con- 
firm the statements of Herlin, even 
though they do seem to be somewhat ex- 
travagant. In short, the Belgian method 
seems to develop speech and language 
comprehension in less time than we take 
to do it over here. This opinion applies 
only to children of the first three years 
in school, as the “globalization” idea was 
not introduced at Brussels until 1924-25. 

We were pleasantly surprised to see 
that the matching of pictures and words, 
in principle the same as the Thompson 
plan, was the initial step for the begin- 
ning class. Speech followed closely upon 
the heels of understanding, the words be- 
ing spoken as a whole without any pre- 
liminary training in the elements. The 
only vowel or consonant charts which 
these children know anything about are 
those which hang. in their minds. . 

Flash cards bearing the names of parts 
of the human body were being used. 
Little girls in turn performed simple 
actions such as drawing a cart, and the 
other members of the class individually 
were required orally, in answer to ques- 
tions by the teacher, to tell what was 
being done and afterwards what had been 
done. The lesson, also, was turned to 
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good advantage in teaching pronouns. 
On the morning of our first call there 
had been written on a wall slate, “Mother 
is sick,” “Mother is not sick,” and “Hen- 
riette tore the chart.”” These sentences 
were copied into note books and after 
being spoken several times by the 
teacher, the children had to prove that 
they could take them from the lips. 
Every day or two, we were told, new 
sentences are presented much in the 
same way, the principal words of which 
have been developed previously in word 
matching lessons or by other auxiliary 
devices. Script and print are taught 
concurrently. 

The second year class was an inspi- 
ration. It was made up of ten pupils 
and every one was a “live wire.” Fol- 
lowing introductions (and, by the way, 
these little misses could ourtsy with 
charming grace) one after another came 
forward and from a basket picked out at 
random a flash card upon which a com- 
mand had been printed. The sentence 
was read to the class by the pupil who 
then performed the actions. Questions 
followed. 

Replying to an inquiry, Mother Jose- 
phile said that conjugation of verbs was 
started in the second year, by correlat- 
ing language with performance, instead 
of asking for a naked formula. She 
was very consistent to the principle that 
language can be best acquired by using 
it. 

Prepositions on, under, before, behind 
and beside were in common use, as were 
several adjectives and their opposites. 

Speech test was first developed by ac- 
tion work and then by questions and 
answers; for example: 


Mother 
pocket. 
Mother Josephile gave the man a cigar. 
I put my hand on a girl’s head. Only 
one pupil could tell what I did. 


The gentleman is writing on a paper with 
pencil. 

The gentleman walked to a window. 

He put a watch om the window. 

She put a book on the desk. 

The gentleman gave me an apple. 


Josephile put- a pencil in her 
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Teacher: “What is an apple?” 
Pupil: “A _ fruit.” 

Teacher: “Name some fruits.” 
Pupil: “Apples, pears, oranges.” 


The tests in lip-reading were con- 
ducted in a fair and satisfactory manner, — 
On the walls of the room had been : 
forty or fifty pictures. To the margins 
of twenty-four of them had been pasted 
descriptive sentences. Those which re- 
fer to two of the pictures are as fol- 
lows : 


No. 1 
There are flowers in front of the house. 
The mother is carrying a baby in her arms, 
There are many letters in the postman’s 


The little girl and boy are running to 
the postman. 

The postman is wearing a cap. 

The postman has are letters in his hand. 

o. 

Susanne is picking some grapes. 

Papa, mama and Georgette are in the yard. 

Mama is sitting on a wheel barrow. 

Georgette is trying to catch the chickens. 

Papa is laughing. 

The mother is holding Georgette by the 
shoulder. 

Father has turned up his trousers. 

Robert is carrying a basket of fish. 


All of the sentences, 119 altogether, 
had been copied into notebooks and the 
children were familiar with them, having 
gone over them day after day. The 
teacher would read and the pupil would 
respond by going to the right picture, by 
touching the sentence which she had read 
on the lips and then by speaking it her- 
self.' We were impressed by the en- 
thusiasm and accuracy of the children. 
But the work seemed too smooth to be 
natural, so we began to ask questions. 
Mother Josephile divined our state of 
mind. She requested that we conduct 
the test. We thought that it would not — 
be fair to the children. But she insisted 
that inasmuch as the children were deaf, 
mistakes of accent and pronunciation 
would not be heard, so, whispering ten 
or twelve sentences selected at random 
from a pupil’s note book, we took the — 
teacher’s place. To avoid giving one or — 
two noticeably bright ones too many Op- 
portunities to answer, we were careful — 
to see that each girl had her chance, but 
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that did not change the results. They 
were up on their toes every minute of 
the time, frantically begging for recog- 
nition. Our part of the test was met 
‘without a single repetition or failure. 

It might be weli to state that primary 
classes are kept under instruction seven 
hours a day, including Saturday fore- 
noons. 

The work of the third year class was 
good, but not so clearly outstanding as 
that of the second year. Possibly the 
introduction of numbers and other sub- 
jects slowed down the process of lan- 
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guage acquisition. From journals writ- 
ten in our presence a few lines from 
the poorest and the best are reproduced 
in plate form so that both the penman- 
ship and construction can be seen in 
their original forms. 

M. Herlin says “The Belgian method 
depends first on the written word 
(graphic visual image for reading, 
graphic moving image for writing) which 
is associated with lip reading (verbal 
visual image) to give birth to speech 
(verbal moving image). The graphic 
visual image is fixed. It can remain 
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under the eyes of the child, reinforced 
by the graphic moving image.” 

So far this statement does not seem 
to establish a very wide difference be- 
tween the Belgian idea and language 
perception as practiced in some schools 
of New York State. Both are for the 
purpose of helping the child to associate 
what he reads with what he sees; “that 
is, to think the meaning, then to prove 
the understanding first by actions and 
later by words.” 

Again M. Herlin says, “Since the eye 
reads globally: first, a written text (or- 
dinary reading); second, spoken words 
(lip reading); then, the hand comes 
to trace words and sentences without 
having learned to write a jetter, why 
will not the vocal organs produce words 
and sentences without having first been 
exercised in emitting the words and 
articulating the consonants which enter 
into their construction ?” 

Our nearest answer to this question 
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is found in the attitude of the Misses 
Garrett and Reinhardt. They are ‘said to 
have dropped the a-b-c method. But so 
far as we have been able to learn,. there 
is no school in this country which com- 
bines the silent reading, ideo visual idea, 
with the word method of developing 
speech and speech-reading. 
The Belgian method appealed to us 
because : 
1. The children were intensely inter- 
ested and happy. 
2. There is a maximum participation 
on the part of the children. 
3. The activities are clearly related 
to the children’s living experiences. 
4. The wnderstanding and use of 
language is stressed to such an ex- 
tent that the children do not find 
time to acquire any other means of 
expression. 
5. The approach to spoken forms is 
comparatively free from technical 
obstructions. 





Quebec 


By CAROLINE J. SEYMOUR 


Quebec, quaint province of old France, where still 
Her people keep the self-same paths they trod 
Three hundred years ago. They till the sod 

With patient oxen, dumb and slow. They fill 

Their barns against chill winter’s ambuscade. 


Behind lace curtains, 


t women sit 


peasan 
Day in, day out. Deft fingers hook and knit 
Such rugs and laces as their granddames made, 


But into this Old World content now come 
The tourists, bringing with them vague unrest. 
All day their motors on the highway hum, 


And lavish tips their thoug 


essness attest. 


. Oh, may this quaint lace-curtained France of old 
Not yet be spoiled by our new country’s gold! 
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Nothing is lost on him who sees with an eye that feeling gave;— 
For him there’s a story in every breeze, and a picture in every wave. 
—T. Moore. 
& “ 











As French as peso - Quebec 


By CarouinE J. SEYMouR 


NE need not cross the ocean to 
() see France. Here on our own con- 

tinent, not so very many hundreds 
of miles to the north, there is a ‘fair and 
smiling land dotted with little Normandy 
farmhouses and yokes of slow-moving 
oxen. 

Immediately one drives over the Ca- 
nadian border, one knows that this is, 
indeed, France, for at the first railroad 
crossing (and there is sure to be one 
immediately) is seen the warning which 
is sure to become very familiar: “Tra- 
verse du Chemin de Fer.” It gave me a 
distinct thrill. It told me I was in a 
foreign land. My next thrill came when 
I perceived the well-known Palmolive 
beauty, and found my French equal to 
treading the admonition to “conserves 
cette teinte de la jeunesse.’ The sign 
boards continued to be a never-failing 
source of amusement and satisfaction as 
I recognized, one by one, all my old 
friends : the Camel men, the Post-Toastie 
children, and the Ivory Soap girls. There 
were new ones, too, and my powers of 
translation and adaptation increased no- 
ticeably as we penetrated farther into the 
Province of Quebec. 

Strewn along the splendid motor high- 
ways (which, by the way, were not so 
splendid before the advent of the Eight- 
eenth Amendment in the States), are 





quaint little villages, replicas of those in 
Normandy. Neat, freshly painted square 
cottages with sloping roofs and gables, 
and lace-curtained, shuttered windows, 
cluster about the inevitable large Catholic 
church and imposing edifice where lives 
the parish priest. The colors of these 
cottages, which look like a child’s play- 
things, are enough to send an artist into 
ecstasies. Variety is the rule. Two col- 
ors to a house, and sometimes more. 
Pink and blue seem to predominate, with 
of course the necessary white. Here one 
sees a white house with pink ends, and 
there is a lovely blue and gray color 
scheme. Shutters are usually blue, with 
occasional greens. And how incredibly 
clean and neat everything appears to one 
accustomed to mid-western Ohio’s soot! 
Even the stones look freshly scrubbed. 
Perhaps they are. The French housewife 
is thorough. 

The lace curtains of these dainty little 
doll’s houses are worthy a story in them- 
selves. No house is too humble to 
boast of hand-made lace at its front 
windows, and often the most elaborate 
designs appear in the smallest dwellings. 
One, two, and even three sets of cur- 
tains are used, so that one wonders how 
the light and air can penetrate. The 
broad lace glass curtain, which hangs 
straight and smooth against the pane, 
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bears amazing designs of birds, animals, 
classic maidens, and flowers in infinite 
variety. Scallops, balls, fringe, further 
embellish them, and they are all scrupu- 
lously clean and stiff. 

Upon the narrow porches, or on lines 
strung in the small front yards, hooked 
and rag rugs are often displayed for 
sale. These are amazing affairs, color- 
ful as Joseph’s coat, and frequently bear- 
ing the hospitable “Bienvenue” (Wel- 
come). Among the thrifty peasants who 
occupy these homes and spend their 
leisure moments hooking rugs, English 
is practically unknown. Lose your way 
on a little-traveled road and you must 
call upon your knowledge of French to 
help you out. Tell a chambermaid at the 
Chateau Frontenac that you desire more 
towels, and you may be forced to the 
sign language to make your wants under- 
stood. It is rather satisfying to consider 
that even if you could hear distinctly 
that torrent of patois which ‘falls from 
the lips of the Quebecios, you would be 
little better off. Here at least, nobody 
thinks it strange if you fail to under- 
stand, and French and American alike 
struggle valiantly to be mutually com- 
prehended. I think I could travel se- 
renely over any foreign country, armed 
merely with that country’s version of 
“I do not understand.” But that would 
not remain my sole phrase very long, 
for even if one is deprived of that most 
satisfactory method of learning a strange 
tongue by ear, it is so simple to pick up 
words by means of the signboards. 

The metamorphosis which the French 
language undergoes in being adapted to 
the exigencies of American idiom is 
amusing in the extreme. At best, Cana- 
dian-French is a corruption—a sort of 
bastard child whose mother came from 
Normandy, but whose father is doubtful. 
I have chuckled long over the sign which 
announced a road closed on account of 
a “pont en confection” : literally, a bridge 
in the process of confection, or concoc- 
tion. What was meant, of course, was 
the word “construction”. Again, I did 
not puzzle long, but smiled many times 
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over the information that a certain shop 
sold “créme glacé trotteur,” or “walking 
ice cream,” which my mind instantly 
resolved into ice cream cones! With so 
much printed comedy, even those with 
the dullest ears do not miss. 

In Montreal and Quebec, as in all 
cities of any size, all the stores display 
signs in both French and English, while 
the movie houses give both languages on 
the screen. (The talking movie has de- 
veloped since my visit: I don’t know how 
they may manage a double system.) 
Restaurant menus and guide books are 
bi-lingual, and French newspapers are 
common. In the town of Trois Riviéres 
there is hardly an English sign in evi- 
dence, and French is spoken almost ex- 
clusively. It is just about as French a 
town as one could find anywhere in 
France herself. But one learns (to his 
regret if he happens to be as romantic 
as I am) that English is growing more 
common, being taught in the country 
schools which formerly refused to have 
anything to do with it. The people have 
learned, since the advent of the thirsty 
United States tourist, that it is advan- 
tageous to understand his language. 
One kindly old man, proprietor of a 
small inn on the Montreal-Quebec high- 
way said: “You are our neighbors—we 
wish to be able to speak with you.” 

This is predominantly a Catholic land, 
like the France of which it is an .off- 
shoot. One cannot travel ‘for many miles 
in any direction without passing a way- 
side shrine, enclosed in a picket or iron 
fence, around which flowers always 
bloom, and before which silent figures” 
often kneel. No matter what one’s re- 
ligion, one cannot help coming under the 
spell of this faith which is so rus 
and patient in the face of disaster, and 
so persistent in its continuance. In the — 
city of Quebec there stands a tiny church, 
Notre Dame de la Victoire, which dates — 
from 1688. It has been burned and re- — 
built, and burned and rebuilt again — 
Again. And yet again! They always — 
build them again—the French are like 
that. 














Simply Susie 


By Joun A. FERRALL 


clares a horse has only one leg. 

The idea it seeks to convey is that 
if a horse loses one leg he is useless, for 
he cannot get around on the other 
three. ‘So, for all practical purposes, the 
horse has but one leg. 

It is the attempt to apply this theory 
to deafness that has caused so much 
trouble. We are supposed to have five 
senses—hearing, sight, smell, touch and 
taste. These are the legs upon which 
we stand and go about. But should 
the loss of one of these legs render the 
old horse useless? Neigh, Neigh! At 
least I do not believe it, and I certainly 
hope that no one will ever be able to 
prove it—at least so far as I am con- 
cerned personally. 

Of course we have lost our hearing 
sense or it has been impaired to some 
extent. What of it? In fact, what good 
is hearing, anyway? Oh, I know we 
think it is wonderful, just as every 
mother thinks her baby is wonderful. 
Can it be that we are often as badly 
mistaken as she is? Let’s see. 

A man and his wife were visiting the 
Zoo and stopped at the monkey cage. 
“Look!” exclaimed the husband, his at- 
tention on a tiny baby monkey. “There 
goes the heir apparent!” “Yes,” nod- 
ded ‘his wife, her attention on a vener- 
able monkey who was looking at her in- 
tently. “He certainly is a hairy parent.” 

The lady no doubt believes that her 
hearing is perfectly normal, and it really 
may be. But it certainly was not much 
help on that particular occasion. 

A young husband on his return from 
the honeymoon was discussing with the 
society reporter of his local newspaper 
the plans for the future. And, refer- 
ting to his future home, he remarked 


[ase is an old proverb that de- 
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somewhat grandiloquently that he and 
his wife would make their home at the 
old manse—referring to the somewhat 
ancient place they had purchased. The 
reporter nodded. She understood per- 
fectly, of course. But—the young 
couple were horrified when they saw 
that the notice in the newspaper the 
following day read: “. ... They will 
tatke up residence at the old man’s.” 
On one of their much-written-about 
camping trips, Edison, Burroughs, Ford 
and Firestone traveled through Vermont. 
The party stopped one evening at a par- 
ticularly delightful spot near Winooski, 
Vermont, and sent their chauffeur to 
ask if they might camp there for the 
night. The chauffeur located the owner 


and explained his mission. He men-- 


tioned the names of the men in the 
party and added that they would ap- 
preciate it if the owner of the place 
could visit them for a while during the 
evening. 

The owner, however, paid little at- 
tention. To him it was just another 
one of the innumerable automobile par- 
ties that came his way—a good bit of a 
nuisance, but there was apparently noth- 
ing to do but give them permission to 
remain over night. So he told the chauf- 
feur to tell them it was all right, but 
to please be careful not to destroy his 
bean patch, nor to leave any refuse 
about. 

It was not until he read about his visi- 
tors the following day in the news- 
paper, after they had departed, that the 
owner understood just whom te had 
been entertaining unawares and just 
what sort of invitation he had rejected in 
such an offhand manner. Of course, 
his hearing is perfectly normai, but do 
you think anyone could convince him 
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that it was of any particular use, on that 
occasion at least ? 

A friend of mine spent part of her 
vacation at a summer camp. That was 
in July, of course; not recently; Among 
the group making up the vacation party 
were a number of clever amateur actors 
who often staged little impromptu enter- 
tainments for the amusement of the rest. 
One man in particular had a very clever 
hypnotist act. He would rig himself 
up in a supposedly Oriental costume, 
have himself announced as Professor 
Zubvaritsky, the distinguished disciple of 
the late Dr. Friedrich Anton Mesmer, 
pupil of Baron Von Reichenbach, co- 
worker with the late James Braid, from 
whom we get the word “hypnotism,” 
etc., etc. He would then call upon ex- 
tremely willing victims in the audience 
and, explaining that he was about to il- 
lustrate the power of impelling irrestibly 
through suggestion, put them through 
absurd tricks to the boisterous amuse- 
ment of the rest of the camp. 


Somebody had brought to the camp 
for the week-end a perfectly nice, lady- 
like, harmless, serious-minded young 
lady who was most anxious to please 
and tried her conscientious best to like 
everybody and take part in everything. 

It was ‘her first view of the hypnotist 
stunt and she gazed with intense con- 
centration as the performer staged some 
of his most absurd burlesques, keeping 
the camp hysterical from laughter. 
While my friend was trying to dry her 
eyes sufficiently to make sure that she 
would not miss anything, she felt a tug 
at her arm. It was the young lady, her 
eyes blazing with discovery. “You 
know,” ‘she said, earnestly, “I believe 
this whole business is a put-up-job!” 

Oh, yes, her hearing is quite normal, 
but—well, she must have been the same 
girl who was in a party listening with 
rapt interest to a traveler’s account of 
his experiences and adventures. “And 
last winter,” the said, “I hunted bear in 
Siberia.” 

“Hunted bare in Siberia!” gasped 





the young lady. “But, goodness, weren't 
you terribly cold?” : 

Of course, these failures of hearing 
are not always comic. Grim tragedy — 
walks here and there. Tihere was, for 
example, the man who met on the street 
a friend he had not seen for several 
months—not, in fact, since the latter's 
marriage. 

“Hello,” he said, “how is the world 
treating you? I suppose you are as en- 
thusiastic over matrimony as ever?” 

“Not exactly,” replied the other, after 
a slight hesitation. “It’s all your fault, 
too!” ‘he blazed out indignantly. “When 
I came to you, knowing you to be a man 
of the world and experienced, and asked 
your advice—” 

“Yes,” said the first man, encourag- 
ingly, as the other seem to become too 
full for words. 

“When I came to you for advice— 
oh, I'll admit that I had some misgiv- 
ings even then—you told me to go 
ahead.” 

“You’re insane,” said the first man. 
“T never advise anyone, one way or an- 
other, about marriage. I know enough to 
realize that no matter what advice I 
should give, I’d be blamed sooner or 
later. The limit to which I will go, and 
to which I did go in your case, as I 
remember distinctly, is merely to drop a 
word of warning—a sort of suggestion 
that ‘one investigate carefully before in- 
vesting, and all that, you know.” 

_ “Warning!” exclaimed the other. “You 
didn’t give me any warning. When I ~ 
put the matter up to you and asked 
your opinion, you said a 

‘Take ther, my boy.’” 

“Your hearing seems to be normal,” ; 
said the first man. “But you couldn't 
have been paying much attention. What 
I said was: ‘Take care, my boy!” ee 

There is no question about ‘it—hear- — 
ing would be a wonderful thing if it 


were of any use. But—why, even the — 


children have trouble with it. The Boston — 
Transcript tells of a teacher who made 


a practice of giving her young pupils 
a proverb each morning; or, rather, 
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required the pupils to supply them. One 
morning litthe Dorothy anmounced that 
she was ready to give the proverb for 
the day, and when the teacher told her 
to go ahead, Dorothy stood up and re- 
cited solemnly: “Susie Adam forgets 
Susie Adam.” 

“But that really isn’t a proverb, Dor- 
othy,” smiled the teacher. “Have you 
another one?” 

“Why, Teacher,” said Dorothy, a 
trifle indignantly, “you gave us that 
proverb yourself only last week.” 

“T gave it to you!” repeated the as- 
tonished teacher. 

“Yes—on last Monday,” insisted Dor- 
othy. 
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The teacher turned back to her lesson 
sheets for the previous Monday and the 
problem was solved. On that day she 
had given to the class the proverb: 
“Enthusiasm begets enthusiasm.” 

And there, very likely, rests the ex- 
planation of all this exaggeration of the 
importance of hearing. It is a perfectly 
normal trait to think that the fish that 
got away was the largest of the lot. The 
longer we think about him the more en- 
thusiastic we become regarding his size, 
his weight, his strength. And so with 
hearing—the minute we realize that we 
haven’t it any more, that minute its im- 
portance begins to grow. And so Susie 
Adam— 





Changing Etiquette 
Adapted for Lip-Reading Practice 
By Jane K. BicELow 


From an article in “Liberty” 


IN 1919 

1—A visit to one’s friends was some- 
times an endurance test to both the 
hostess and the guest. 

2—The guest would have thought the 
hostess very rude if she told her when 
to arrive and just when she was ex- 
pected to leave. 

3—It would have been regarded as 
insulting if the hostess had written to 
her guest telling her what clothes to 
bring. 

4—A guest would have been aston- 
ished and angry and would probably 
have said “I was never so insulted in 
all my life—I felt as though I were not 
expected”—if the hostess did not go to 
the station and meet her. 

5—If a guest arrived at the house and 
found the hostess gone shopping or some 
other place she would have wanted to 
turn right around and go home—very 
much put out. 


6—The first day the guest would 
spend all her time unpacking and work- 
ing around setting the room in order, 
and generally keeping the meals all wait- 
ing upon her pleasure. 

%7—The 1919 dining table had a large 
white damask cloth, a very high center 
piece as big as a tree, shaded candles 
and a complete set of dishes with many 
knives, forks, spoons, etc. Every 
hostess felt that she had to make a great 
display of her china, silver and glass. 

8—Women expected to be served first 
at the dinner table. 

9—It was considered proper always 
to leave some food on the plate. 

10—No dinner was perfect without 
the hot rolls hidden away in the napkin. 

11—The head waiters at the fashion- 
able places would approach the lady who 
dared to smoke with a very severe frown 
and say, “Sorry, madam, but we do not 
allow smoking here.” 
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12—The formal dinner had from eight 
to ten courses. 


13—After dinner conversation was all 
dry. 


14—The after dinner theatre party 


always tried to be late. 

15—Long white kid gloves were worn 
on all formal occasions. 

16—An invitation to a wedding car- 
ried permission to kiss the bride. 

1%7—The bride promised to obey. 

18—Every reception had to have a 
long receiving line down which every- 
body had to pass to the boredom of all. 

19—It was considered smart to paste 
labels all over the traveling bags. 

20—It was regarded the height of vul- 
garity for a woman to powder her face, 
rouge her lips and cheeks and comb her 
hair in public. 


IN 1929 


1—One does not stay on a visit until 
both the hostess and the guest are tired 
of each other. 

2—Nowadays the hostess tells her 
guest the exact time of the train on 
which she is to come and the time and 
train on which she is to depart. The 
guest takes the train, rain or shine. 

3—It is customary now for the hostess 
to give her guest some idea as to the 
kind of clothes she will need while on 
the visit. 

4—No longer does the hostess feel 
obliged to meet her guest at the station 
—if she has a car she will send it 
down; if not, the guest will take a taxi. 

5—Today it is perfectly proper for 
the hostess to go about her usual busi- 


ness. It is better all around for her to 
do so. 
6—Nowadays, just before the first 


meal is served, the guest is told the 
regular time for all the meals and she 
is expected to be on hand promptly. 
%7—The perfect table at the present 
time is both simple and full of color. 
Often the cloth is tinted a delicate shade 
of color. The center piece should be 
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very low and flat. The china should 
of different colors for the vari 
courses, the candles should be wi 
shades. Only three pieces of silverw 
on either side of the plate is correc 
never more—if more is needed it 1 
be brought in with the proper course. 


8—Now the women are not so fa- 
vored—they are served in the order of 3 
sitting. et 
9—The war taught us to eat the last 
crumb if we liked it. ie 

10—Now they are plainly visible aa "g 
not hidden away in the napkin. a 

11—It is perfectly all right for the 
ladies to smoke in public. 

12—Now the most formal demand 
only five courses—some hostesses serve 
only three. ee 
13—After dinner conversation now a 
all wet! . 


14—It is no longer fashionable to be 
late at the theatre. People who arrive 
late and disturb others are regarded as 
nuisances. - 

15—Long white gloves are out of aig 
—no one uses them. aa 

16—It is no longer proper to kiss 
bride—that is reserved for the relatives 
and close friends. 

17—The present-day bride does nk 
promise anything. 

18—Receiving lines have long 
passed out. Even Court receptions a 
not have them. It is considered out 
date and the new order is for the hostes 
and the guests of honor to mingle 
the other guests as though they were 
their number. 

19—No longer is it- proper to p 
labels all over the baggage to adve 
the travels. 


20—While it is not considered prop 
\ € have to admit that most women 
the present time, not only powder th 
noses and rouge their lips and che 
in public, but also comb their bol 
hair. 
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A Source Book on the History of 
Deaf-Mutism in Switzerland 


QUELLENBUCH ZUR GESCHICHTE DER SCHWEIZ- 
ERISCHEN TAUBSTUMMENWESENS, by Eugen 
Sutermeister, 2 vols, quarto (9 x 12.5 
m.), 1439 pages, 400 figures; published by 
the author, Bern, 1929. 

Sutermeister would not approve of being 
put at the beginning of this review, for he 
has little to say of himself and says that 
little in all modesty. But from his meager 
account let the reader judge what manner 
of man he is. Born in Switzerland, he be- 
came deaf at the age of four. At six he 
was mute and was sent to an institution where 
he stayed ten years. He gives a touching 
account of his early experiences. Upon leav- 
ing the institution he learned the engraver’s 
trade, but loathed it. After his apprentice- 
ship, he worked as a zinc engraver and 
photographer. A nervous disorder took him 
to various sanitaria, at one of which he met 
and married a hearing woman who was ever 
after his devoted helper. With health re- 
stored he worked as a book-seller’s clerk and 
and as a map engraver. Eye t.ouble forced 
him to give up the latter calling, and he set 
up a book shop of his own. Meantime he had 
published three volumes of verse, “Songs of a 
Deaf-Mute.” These were followed by “IJnstitu- 
tional Life of a Deaf-Mute,’ and by twe 
articles, “Rejected,” (1898), and “Abandoned,” 
(1900), in which it was urged that religious 
instruction be provided for deaf-mutes. The 
tesult was that in 1903, Sutermeister himself 
became circuit preacher for deaf-mutes in the 
Canton of Bern. This office he held until 
1923, and meantime took charge of welfare 
work for deaf-mutes in the canton. To meet 


their intellectual and social needs he founded 


a newspaper for them, started a fund for 
Swiss deaf-mutes and a “Swiss Welfare 
League for Deaf-Mutes.” This organization 
ultimately took charge of both the paper and 
the fund. By 1921 the Swiss Home for Male 
Deaf-Mutes had been built from the fund. In 
1911 Sutermeister became assistant secretary 
of the league, and in 1923 secretary and editor 
of its periodical, offices which he still holds. 
Tn the interval he has founded and conducted 
three other periodicals and contributed to still 

A bibliography of his writings, many 





of them with Miss 4 
Lili Manuel as _ co- 
author, fills four 
closely-printed quarto 
pages. His maxim, 
written in his moth- 
er’s memory book on 
the day of his birth, 
has ever been “I will 
help the weak” (cf. 
Ezekiel 34, 16). His 
life shows what may 
be done, in spite of 
handicaps, by those 
who hold fast, and 
this man was no quit- 
ter. Would not John Ferrall think his handi- 
cap an advantage? 


In this source-book he has brought to- 
gether very full material on deaf-mutism in 
Switzerland, not only from published sources 
but from unpublished material preserved in 
libraries and government archives and from 
the earliest times to the close of 1922. 
This material has been sorted so as to bring 
together, in one pigeon-hole as it were, all 
that has been written by many authors on 
each phase. of the subject. So under many 
heads and sub-heads we have the source mate- 
rial on Swiss deaf-mutism and we have much 
of it in the words of the original writers, with 
only ancient spellings modernized. Under the 
final sub-heads the material is put in chrono- 
logical order. Chief emphasis is laid on orig- 
inal data and documents, that is, the book is 
a reference work for specialists, a standard 
work useful for all time. “People and things 
speak for themselves and the reader is left to 
make his own interpretations. Whoever likes 
may hereafter, with the help of this source 
material, write popular monographs in any 
part of the field.” The source material is 
printed in lower case, but the author inter- 
sperses many brief, s statements and 
comments of his own in italics and these 
serve to supplement, correct and clarify the 
rest of the text. 

The chapter headings give only a general 
notion of the contents; What Deaf-Mutism 
is; Deaf-Mutism in Switzerland; History of 
Deaf-Mutism in Ancient Times; First Pro- 
vision for Deaf-Mutes and Attempts to Teach 
Them; The Exterior Development of Public 
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Institutions tor Deaf-Mutes; Training and 
Education of Deaf-Mutes; Provision for Adult 
Deaf-Mutes; Related F ields (including nine 
pages on the hard of hearing and deafened) ; 
Physicians’ Work for Deaf-Mutes; Bibliog- 
raphy; Statistics. Under each chapter are 
many subdivisions. 

There are twelve appendices, a full table of 
contents, separate indexes of subjects, figures, 
proper names and geographical names, so that 
reference and cross reference is easy. One of 
the appendices is a German translation of a 
hitherto unpublished Latin treatise of the year 
1664-5, “An Investigation of the Speech, 
Hearing, Understanding and Teaching of Con- 
genital Deaf-Mutes.” It includes accounts of 
speech-teaching and of lip-reading. Another 
is a reprint of Heinrich Keller’s “Best Method 
of Teaching Deaf-Mutes,” published at Zurich 
in 1786 and still the only Swiss book on the 
subject. Keller. was the first Swiss teacher of 
deaf-mutes. He used the oral method and the 
book contains a section on lip-reading. 

Most of the 400 text-figures are from 
photographs and the use of glazed paper has 
given excellent reproductions. 

Enormous and painstaking labor has gone 
into the making of this monumental book. 
Among the many things of general interest 
I select the following : 1. Deaf- mutism is 
more prevalent in Switzerland than in any 
other European country. For each 10,000 of 
population there are, for the whole country, 
24.5 deaf-mutes and the number in one canton 
reaches 49. This is due in part to cretinism, 
a disease of the thyroid gland, attributed to 
lack of iodine in the drinking water. About 
half of all cretins are deaf-mutes. An attempt 
is now being made to add iodine salts to the 
drinking water. Belgium and Holland have 
but 4.3 deaf-mutes per 10,000 of population, 
while other European countries. are inter- 
mediate. Remoteness or nearness to the sea, 
the source of iodine salts, is a probable ex- 
planation. 2. Ammann, a Swiss doctor living 
in Holland, published a systematic treatise on 
the oral method in 1692 (his Surdus loquans) 
and taught a few gifted children with great 
success. 3. The first deaf-mute children to 
come under instruction were sent to Pereira 
in France. The first Swiss teacher was 
Heinrich Keller, contemporary of Heincke and 
de l’Epée. Our own Helen Keller is descended 
from the Zurich stock. 4. While there are 
now many private schools and some fifteen 
public institutions, all oral for more than 
sixty years, scarcely one third of the 1,500 
Swiss deaf-mute children can be accom- 
modated in them. Ninety per cent of such 
children come from the poorest families. 5. 


Many Swiss deaf-mutes have gained distinction - 


in the handicrafts. In the professions - they 
have gained eminence chiefly as teachers of 
deaf-mutes and as artists. Within the past 
century nine have become so well known in 
the plastic and graphic arts as to be given ex- 


. tended notice by Sutermeister. None but 


Sutermeister seems to have been attracted to 
the language art. 
Jacos REIGHARD. 
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The Deaf in a Pageant 


In a pageant entitled “The Deaf of Other — 
Days,” Mr. Selwyn Oxley, of London, hag — 
presented a procession of historical ey 
which portray, with vivid realism, the gradual — 
emancipation of the deaf from social isola- 
a he: early times. 

Oxley is “Honorary thee Se 
ould of the Guild of St. John of B : 
for the Deaf and Hard of Hearing,” and — 
carries the additional honor of being “Of. — 
ficier d’Instruction Publique Des Beaux Arts — 
Francais.” 

The continued story is given in a Prol mG 
twelve Episodes, a Grand March ae 
seven Tableaux. 

In the Prologue, the leader gives a brief 
survey of the deaf in earlier times, drawn 
from what little history has to Say concern- — 
ing them. It begins with the ancient legend — 
of the Japanese prince, deaf son of the cn 
Suinuin, whose s was miraculously Te 
stored by a shock, the nature of which a 
not related. Mention is also made of Pa 
similar legend of Croesus’ deaf son whose 
tongue was loosed by terror at sight of his 
father’s peril in battle. 

Then we are given glimpses of the deaf 
as house servants, artisans and craftsmen in 
Greece and Rome; and are finally told of 
their legal status under the Roman law and 
their treatment by the Church and the State 
until an enlightened civilization took — 
to give them a normal place in society. 

The twelve Episodes showing the main 
action are as follows: 

I Mediaeval Hospital and the Deaf and | 

Dumb. : 

II Henry III’s daughter es 

III Princess Jean 

IV Pedro Ponce 

Vv or Dyott and the Siege of Lids 

e 

VI Dr. Wallis and the Royal Society — 

VII Abbe De L’Epee and the Deaf 

VIII Abbe Sicard and the French Revol 

tion 

IX John Townsend and the Deaf 

x Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet 

XI. Foundation of the Royal Association 

of the Deaf and Dumb 

XII Adult Mission Work of Today 

The first Episode deals with the charitable 
attitude of the early Church toward all 
fortunates, and a blind man. and a deaf man 
are healed by a miracle at the Medi 
Hospital of St. John at Canterbury. (1159). 

A century later (1253), we have a 
picture of a deaf princess, Catherine, daugh- 
ter of Henry III, and two centuries there- 
after (1427), another scion of royal blood, 
Princess Jean, daughter of James I, : 
her ‘part and disappears from the stage n= 
out leaving anything from which good — 
the deaf has come. No mention in é 
case is made at an effort toward educat 
and what conversation is carried on 
them appears to have been done in nat 




























signs. : 
With the sixteenth century (1550), b 
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the story of real education of the deaf and 
the scene shifts to Spain where Pedro Ponce 


de Leon is making successful efforts to edu- 


cate the three deaf children of the Constable 
of Castile in speech, having become interested 
ip the attempt by perusal of the Latin work 
of Bede describing the work of St. John 
of Beverly in the eighth century (721). 

In the next picture, a romantic touch is 
brought in with the Episode of Dumb Dyott, 
whose heroism at the siege of Lichfield, dur- 
ing the English Civil War, saves the city 
from the rebels, after which he receives the 
acclamations of the Earl and the populace. 

The story of how Dr. Wallis, the great 
savant and mathematician, becomes interested 
in the education of the Deaf, and how he 
himself has successfully taught the deaf to 

is shown in Episode VI. Wallis 
demonstrates his method before the king, 
Prince Rupert, and the Royal Society. With 
Wallis to assist, Henry Baker starts a pri- 
yate school and with the help and encourage- 
ment of his father-in-law, Daniel Defoe, 
extends the work (1650-1730). 

The stories of the Abbe de L’Epee and 
the Deaf (1760), of Sicard and his roman- 
tic escape from the guillotine during the 
French Revolution (1792), of John Town- 
send and the establishment of a public school 
for the Deaf in England with the opening of 
the school in Old Kent Road (1792-1809), 
and lastly that of Thomas Hopkins Gallau- 
det are all told in successive Episodes, bring- 
ing us down to the present day. 

The last two Episodes have to do with 
the foundation of the Royal Association of 
the Deaf ard Dumb, and Mission work 
among the Deaf of the United Kingdom. 

Mr. Oxley has given us a very interest- 
ing picture, and as each Episode is founded 
on well authenticated data the work has great 
historical value, and covers the subject com- 
prehensively. 

The pageant was written to commemorate 
the 1200th anniversary of the death of St. 
John of Beverly, Patron Saint of the Deaf, 
May 7, 721; and also the 400th anniversary 
of the birth of Pedro Ponce, first teacher 
of the Deaf in Spain, 1520. 

For Mr. Oxley it was entirely a labor of 
love. The printing was done by the deaf 
and all proceeds over and above expenses 
go to Deaf Charities in England. 

—J. ScHuyier Lone. 





A New Volume by a Deaf Poet 


Sunc iv Smence, Selected Poems by Howard 
L. Terry. Privately printed by the author. 
_ Mr. Terry is a deaf man who lives in Cali- 
ornia, and who, at fifty-one, as he explains 
ina prologue, looks back and gathers up the 
Melodies his “changeful Muse has sung.” The 


‘little volume is surely a convincing answer to 


who would contend that the deaf have 


“NO sense of rhythm. Some of the verses are 
_ tharmingly musical, and have a singing lilt 
“that is very appealing. 














ee poems deal with a variety of subjects. 
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Many were written abroad and relate to im- 
pressions of European literary shrines. Others 
cover a wide range, from the Titanic disaster 
to his own deafness. As a Californian, he 
naturally dedicates much of his writing to 
that golden land. 

A portion of the book is called “Home, 
Farm, and Country.” Here one finds verses 
dealing with homely subjects. One of the 
simplest of these is very charming. Untitled, 
it begins, 

“Gee whiz! I’m in the country. Do you know, 
There ain’t no place on earth that cheers me so, 
The city’s all right for them kind of folk 
That can’t see nothin’ in this life but money, 
Who sit in offices an’ scheme an’ smoke. 
But jest give me the fields all green an’ sunny! 
I don’t care if my gal’s along or not.” 


Happy motifs like this, and a considerable 
metrical ease distinguish the best of the 
poems. The finest writing, perhaps, is in- 
cluded in the long dramatic poem which con- 
cludes the volume, and which contains some of 
the author’s most singing and colorful lines. 
There is delight to be found in the songs here: 

“We have made the flowers grow 
With a fragrance more intense 

We have caused the streams to flow 
With a joyous affluence.” 


There is also a rhythmic humor: 

“Saint Peter sat by the pearly gate, 
’Twas his to whistle and listen and wait 
For occasional souls of unusual men, 
In ninety years he had counted ten.” 


In a foreword, Mr. Terry remarks that he 
offers the poems as one who “throws a snow- 
ball into a red hot furnace,” since, as he puts 
it, “the crass, the startling, the sensational” 
now catch and carry away the public. We 
think he does the public an injustice. There 
is surely nothing crass or sensational in the 
verses of Edgar Guest, for instance, who is, 
probably, by and large, the best liked, and 
certainly the most read poet in this country. 
In reading the present volume one is moved 
to believe that if Mr. Terry brought more of 
praise and less of protest into his work, he 
might attain, if he wishes it, a like popularity. 

Harrret A. Monracue. 


A Subject for Thought 


ListentnGc Apsitrry: Its Importance, MEas- 
UREMENT AND DEVELOPMENT. By Paul T. 
Kankin, Supervising Director of Research 
and Adjustment Detroit Public Schools. 

In a paper on “Listening Ability” read at 
the Ninth Annual Session of the Ohio State 
Educational Conference, Dr. Paul T. Rankin 
of the Detroit Public Schools gives some 
data which should make teachers of both 
hearing and deaf children stop to consider 
whether or not we are training in our schools 
all the abilities which need to be developed. 
These data, gathered from tests given to 
school children in their class-rooms, present 
adults in various typical walks of life, and 
an array of facts which in themselves are a 
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92 
gentle arraignment of our present educational 
procedure. 

Dr. Rankin defines “listening ability” as 


“the ability to understand spoken language.” 
He points out, “There are two forms of 
expression, speaking and writing, and two 
forms of understanding, listening and _ read- 
ing.” His tests given to adults showed the 
time spent in the practice of these four “lang- 
uage arts” to be divided as follows: Listening, 


44.4%; Talking, 30.3%; Reading, 16.0%; 
Writing, 9.3%. 
From tests given from the first to the 


eighth grades inclusive in the Detroit Public 
Schools it was found that the time allot- 
ment for the development of these “language 
arts” averaged as follows,—For oral expres- 
sion or talking, 10%; for written expression, 
40%; for reading, 52%; for listening, 8%. 

A comparison of the use made of these 
“language arts” in life and of the time given 
to their development in school shows that 
“oral expression or talking occupies 30% of 
the time spent in communication in adult life, 
but received only 10% of school time.” 
Writing, occupying a 9% usage in life, re- 
ceives a 40% emphasis in school. But the 
most arresting fact of all is that listening 
“is used in life three times as much as 
reading but receives less than one sixth as 
much emphasis in school.” The conclusion 
is irrefutable: “The ability which is used 
more frequently in life receives less em- 
phasis in school, while the ability which is 
used less in life receives more emphasis.” 

In a test to measure listening ability in a 
fifth grade class only one child out of 126 
made a perfect score, the median child un- 
derstanding less than three fourths of the 
material presented orally. Another test 
showed that the rate of development in read- 
ing ability was very much greater than the 
rate of development in listening ability, which 
remained practically stationary from the 
third to the seventh grades. Thus it is seen 
that “specific training must be‘given if it is 
desired to develop good listeners.” 

Dr. Rankin reminds us that many people 
regard listening ability as inseparable from 
“the thing we call intelligence.” 

From scientific tests he found that listen- 
ing ability was “no more closely associated 
with intelligence than other school skills.” 
He found further that “reading ability and 
listening ability are far from prefectly cor- 
related” and that “training in reading alone 
cannot be relied upon to make good listeners.” 

Not the least interesting of Dr. Rankin’s 
figures are his analyses of the ways listening 
is used. Of the total time devoted to listen- 
ing, 50% was given to trivial conversation, 
19% to significant conversation, 9% to for- 
mal talk, 8% to vocal music, 7% to plays, 
talkies, lectures, 4% to conferences, 2% to 
oral readings and 1% to directions. These 
data should be re-assuring to the lip-reader 
who listens with his eyes, in that he can 
participate in- from 70 to 75% of the “lis- 
tening” done in adult life. 

The question here arises: are we, in our 
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schools for the deaf, giving deaf children ¢ 
sort of language and the sort of lip-reading 
which will enable them to join in the “listen. — 
ing” of every day life? It has long been th 
opinion of the reviewer that we require far 
too much written work in our class-rooms, 
It is not half as important that a child s 
know what the Missouri Compromise 
as. that he should be able to buy his own 
clothes. Of what worth is it to him to 
able to locate Kamchatka, if he cannot obtain _ 
and follow directions on the highway? Re 
cently a pupil in the Junior Class in one : 
our state schools barely passed in her 
“And yet,” said her sensible teacher, — 
wish every child in school had the sort 9 
speech and speech-reading she has.” In short, 
she could talk and she could listen. On 
leaving school she will be much more able 
to adjust herself to her environment than — 
will her class-mates who can name the 
of England and find unknown quantities. 
How shall we go about securing this 
to understand spoken language—to li 
whether with the ears or the eyes? 
procedure for training,” says Dr. <_ 
speaking to teachers of hearing children, | 
not materially different from that’ needed 
the other abilities.” First, “pupil purpose — 
must be aroused.” Next, there must be — 
practice—and practice. We who teach the — 
deaf must make our pupils want to read 
the lips, and then make their practice ma- 
terial so interesting and so patently useful — 
that they. want more practice and more 
What Stevenson calls “a while before the 
fire” happens much, much more often 
life than does an examination in English, an 
the supreme test of our own success a@& 
teachers is, how well we have fitted our 
pupils to enjoy “a while before the fire” 
A little less reading? No. But a good bit 
less writing, and a good bit more 
and “listening” would make our teaching 
sane and more “normal.” 
ENFIELD JOINER. 
















Mr. Oxley’s Work for the Deaf — 


Mr. Selwyn Oxley, of London, whose 
for the deaf in the British Isles has 
mentioned previously in the Volta R 
has recently sent several publications for 
servation in the Volta Bureau Library, whi 
were gratefully received. The most mote 
worthy of these is his Sixteenth Annual 
port, covering his activities in 1928. 

Mr. Oxley’s work is entirely philanthropic, 
consisting largely of charitable services t0 
to poor or afficted deaf persons, but the 
port also contains information about 
and educational progress among the dea’ 
other organizations and other countries. 
mentions also the special needs of the 
hard of hearing, grouping them, unfo 
with the deaf-blind. 

The report is well, though not expen 
printed, and contains a number of inte 
illustrations. 
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February, 1930 
Old Theories Exploded 


Tue Errect oF AUDIBLE AND SUBAUDIBLE 
VIBRATIONS ON THE ACUITY oF THE Hear- 
me, by Vern O. Knudsen, Ph.D., and Isaac 
H. Jones, M.D., in the November, 1929, 
Archives of Otolaryngology. 

It is well known that for years there were 
many supporters of the theory that hard of 
hearing persons heard better in a place where 
there was noise. Recent experiments, however, 
have disclosed the fact that the reason they 
seem to hear better is because persons are 
compelled to raise their voices above the 
noise. In spite of the experiments and the 
conclusions shown, we still have apparatus for 
stimulating hearing acuity by means of au- 
dible or subaudible vibrations. An instrument 
with audible vibrations is being experimented 
with in Russia; one with subaudible vibrations 
is being tried out in Germany; and for a 
number of years an American invention has 
been on the market which claims to improve 
the hearing through subaudible vibrations. 

Drs. Knudsen and Jones recently tested 
three hard of hearing adults, all of whom 
firmly believed that they heard better in the 

of vibrations. Having been exposed 
to vibrations of both high and low intensities 
it was shown that there was no improvement 
of hearing. 


Hear as Much as Possible 


Rapio AND THE Harp or Heartnoc, by Persis 

Vose in the October, 1929, Radio Index. 

In a brief but entertaining article Persis 
Vose tells how, with powerful ear phones, 
she is able to hear over the radio as well as 
her hearing friends. She says: “It certainly is 
exciting to be in a room full of men and 
women listening to am honest-to-goodness 
‘big fight’ being broadcast from coast to coast, 
and to cheer and groan at the proper moments ; 
to hear the President. of the United States 

from his desk in Washington, to hear 
‘Prince of Wales at the opening of the 
Canadian-American Peace Bridge, to hear 
Charles Lindbergh from a hotel in my home 
town, to hear the roar of mighty Niagara 
Falls, to hear a symphony concert, to hear a 
sermon by a favorite New York clergyman 
speaking in New York, to hear the whirr of 
the giant Graf Zeppelin at Lakehurst. Won- 
derful? Why, it’s nothing short of a miracle 
to me. ”» 

What Miss Vose cannot understand is why 
every person with some remnant of hearing 
does not get a set of powerful ear phones 
and listen in. 








Dr. Bell as Teacher and Inventor 


Teaching a the I Boy and Inventing 


Telephone 
ye the October issue of the Western Electric 


News there is an entertaining account of the 
oe which Dr. Bell lived while staying with 


Sanders family in Salem, Mass., teaching 
their son who was deaf, and working on a 
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mass of wires, batteries, coils, cigar boxes, 
etc., from which later on was to emerge the 
telephone. 

As an instructor, Dr. Bell insisted that his 
pupil become an expert speller. To stimulate 
interest he persuaded the boy’s father to buy 
him a printing set. Setting type not only 
made a good speller of the young pupil ‘but 
decided his future life as well, for he is still 
in — printing business. 

Mr. Sanders in his story reveals Dr. Bell 
as the typical inventor, indifferent to money. 
His big interests were always in accomplishing 
something for humanity. 





Another Friend in Camp 


How to Be HeEtprut To THE Harp or HEar- 
ING, by Sidney A. Saunders m Hygeia, 
October, 1929. 

Mr. Saunders is a friend in camp for he 
makes his appeal to persons with normal 
hearing, telling them how to speak to hard 
of hearing persons, how to understand their 
mental attitudes, how to mitigate their lot in 
life. There is nothing new in the article, 
nothing new for the deafened, but the facts 
are clearly and entertainingly put. He makes 
a special plea for hard of hearing children. 





Mental Hygiene 


The baffling diseases of the mind are be- 
coming more and more wumderstandable to 
us. We know now that just as the body 
gets sick and is healed, so with the mind, 
though many a knotty problem still remains 
to be untangled. 

Leading psychiatrists from thirty nations 
will meet. in Washington, D. C., from May 
fifth to tenth, 1930, to consider mental hy- 
giene in all its ramifications. Of particular 
interest to Votta Review readers will be 
the sessions at which the child with sensory 
is considered; also psychiatric social 
work. 

This will be the first international congress 
on mental hygiene ever held.. For detailed 
information address John R. Shillady, Ad- 
ministrative Secretary, 370 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City. 





A Much Appreciated Gift 


We are greatly indebted to the Alumni of 
our Normal Training Class for a valuable 
addition to our educational equipment. The 
gift consists of a Keystone Lantern, a screen 
and a home-made slide making outfit. This 
equipment is going to make it possible ee 
our teachers to make slides of every phase of 
life in which their children are interested 
and, showing the ‘slides on the screen in the 
class room, bring into their lessons a novel 
yas vitalizing force never experienced be- 
ore. 


—The Western Pennsylvanian. 
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Lip-Reading Success 
Mary, Mary, was quite contrary, 
But she is no longer so. 
She doesn’t fear that she will not hear, 
She reads the lips, you know! 


Direct Evidence—A _ well-known  mis- 
sionary was considerably annoyed by the 
foolish questions being put to him by members 
of the audience. 

“Do you believe the story of the prodigal 
son and the fatted calf?” asked one. 

“Of course,” said the missionary. 

“Well, can you tell me whether it was a 
male or a female calf?” said the interrupter. 

“Yes; it was-a female,” said the missionary. 

“How do you know?” 

“Because,” said the missionary, looking the 
questioner ’meaningly in the eye, “I see that 
the male is still alive.” 

















Harder—“Who did the best acting at the 
amateur performance last night?” 

Herring—“I did—pretending that I was 
enjoying the show.” 


Quantity vs. Quality—A reader familiar 
with the fact that the Editor of Volts has the 
general physical appearance of a moving van, 
writes to say that size’ sometimes has its ad- 
vantages. “There is,” she writes, “the story of 
Bishop K who was a very large man. 
On one of his pastoral journeys he was told 
by the porter when he boarded the train at 
9 P. M. that there were no berths left. ‘That 
is too bad,’ said the Bishop. ‘I have a hard 
day before me tomorrow and am worn out. 
What time does the last man get on?’ The 
porter looked up the matter and found that 
he would require the berth between two and 
three in the morning. ‘Well,’ insisted the 
Bishop, ‘give me his reservation. He may 
never get on, but if he does just awaken me 
and I will make it all right with him.’ The 
sun was shining when the Bishop called the 
porter. ‘The man didn’t call for his berth?’ 
he said. ‘O, yessuh, he did,’ replied the 
porter. ‘But why didn’t you call me?’ The 
porter shook his head. ‘Why, boss,’ he said, ‘I 
jes’ showed him your shoes and I sez, ‘De 
man what wears dem shoes is sleepin’ in yo’ 
berth. If you wants to wake him, you kin, 
but I ain’t a-gwine'to.’ Well, suh, dat man is 
cut there a-settin’ in the day-coach’.” 
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Chirrups and Cheer-upe, orig- 
inal, borrowed, and stolen 














Lip-Reading Failures abs 
Old man Neff is a trifle deaf, 
His wife will talk, my dear. 
But being wise, he never tries 
To read her lips, I fear. 





Just Made Matters Worse.—The gentle- 
man had been receiving anonymous er, 
nasty ones, for some time. Though 1 

handwriting was decidedly individual, detec- 
tives had been unable to trace the 
penner. The gentleman attended a fancy ball 
cn New  Year’s—costumes and all that, y 

know. In asking for a dance he 
tonished to observe on the lady’s program a 
signature in the exact handwriting of 
anonymous letters. He kept a close 
and found that the writer was a man 
as a lion. He waited until he 
with the lion outside the hall in a somewha 
secluded spot. And now things are even more 
anonymous. All he knows is that a fellow 
dressed as a lion gave him a terrible beating. 
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She Could Hear Perfectly.—‘“There goes 
Four Bells,” said the ship’s officer to the 
young lady traveler with whom he was con- 
versing. “I must ask you to excuse me, It 
is my watch below.” 286 

“Aw, quit your kidding,” said the wise 
young thing, laughing merrily. “Who ever — 
heard of a watch striking as loud as that? | 


The Optimist 
It is easy enough to be happy 
When life is a bright, rosy wreath. — 
But the man worth while = 
Is the man who can smile, 
When the dentist is filling his 
—New York 




















Brushed His Way to Glory.—“What 
pened to the tenderfoot stranger wot 
here last month?” asked Alkali Ike. 

“Poor feller,” explained Texas Peter 
second morning he was here, he was bra 
his teeth with some of that foamy tooth 
and one of the boys thought he had 
phoby and shot him.”—California Cull 


“Truth is stranger than fiction, all. i 
says the man who has been wading 
some of the best sellers, “and—more & 
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General Conference on Simplification 
of Earphone Batteries 


The first meeting for considering the oppor- 
tunity for simplification of earphone batteries 
was held in New York in May, 1929. A full 
report of this meeting was published in the 
July number of the Federation Digest. The 
second ‘meeting took place in Washington on 
December 20th, Mr. George Schuster of the 
Division of Simplified Practice of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce acting as general chairman. 
Five of the ten manufacturers of earphone 
batteries were represented at the meeting. 
Representatives from the following companies 
were in attendance: National Carbon Company 
of Cleveland, National Carbon Company of 
New York, Bell Telephone Laboratories, 


Graybar Electric Company, Ball Brother Com- 


pany of Muncie, Indiana, and Acousticon Com- 
of New York. A number of companies 

to ‘send’ representatives sent letters 

their stand in the matter. Dr. Vinal 

of the Uriited States Bureau of Standards, 
Col. Reasoner of the Medical Corps of the 
United States, and Miss Sargent, representing 
the Federation in the enforced absence of Dr. 
Macfarlan, were also in attendance at the 


meeting 
Mr. C. A. Gillingham of the National Car- 


| bon Company of Cleveland, Chairman of the 


special committee which had been appointed to 
study the problem and draft the proposals to 
be submitted at the Washington meeting, rec- 
ommended that separate consideration be given 
to the size of the cells and the standardizing 
of space between the terminals. 

It was the consensus of opinion that stand- 
ardization in cell size would greatly reduce 
the cost of production. Carefully gathered 
statistics proved that in some cases reduction 
in cell size had reduced the production cost 
as much as sixty or seventy per cent. It ‘was 
thought that by standardization an average 
reduction of twenty-five to thirty-five per cent 
could be brought about. The companies on 
the whole approved of the change in cell size, 
and the motion that the 1x3% battery be 
changed to 1x33/16 was passed. 

_ Most of the companies objected to changes 
in the terminals. One reason for this seemed 
to be the desire of the companies to keep their 
atteries different in order to make it neces- 
ty for the users of the various hearing aids 


_ fo keep in touch with the companies. Although 


lardization in cell size will mean a lower- 


4 ing in the cost of the batteries, failure to 


(Continued on page 98) 
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Field Work 

Miss Betty C., Wright, secretary of the 
Federation, leaves on February for an 
extended field trip South. The cities included 
in her itinerary are Charlotte, North Carolina; 
Charleston, South Carolina; Augusta, Atlanta, 
and Savannah, Georgia; Jacksonville and St. 
Augustine, Florida; Mobile and Birmingham, 
Alabama; New Orleans; Memphis and Nash. 
ville, Tennessee. Other places may be added 
later if it is found that sufficient interest 
exists to justify the time and expense necessary 
to include them. 

Organizations for the hard of hearing are 
important factors in the economic and social 
readjustment of those suffering with impaired 
hearing. It is the plan of the Federation to 
sell the league idea to those who-do not yet 
realize its great value in community welfare. 
With this in view, Miss Wright is being sent 
cut on a somewhat different type of field 
work from that hitherto undertaken by the 
Federation. She is carrying with her equip- 
ment which will aid in getting the message 
across to the hard of hearing themselves. 
This consists of the recently acquired auditori- 
um hearing set with its fifty head phones, and 
the Kodascope, a small motion picture ma- 
chine, and several Ki films. Those not 
yet proficient in the art of lipreading will be 
able to grasp what it is all about by means of 
these aids, and it is hoped that with an under- 
standing of the Federation and its aims, there 
will be created in the audiences the desire to 
organize work for the deafened in their own 
communities. 

Organizations already exist \in’ Charleston, 
Augusta, Memphis, and Nashville; the only 
strongholds so far in the territory included in 
the Federation’s present plans for expansion 
of work in the South. But with the unfurling 
of the banner of the Federation in February 
over the Southland it is hoped that many new 
organizations will be formed to help spread 
the propaganda for conservation of hearing, 
prevention of deafness, and rehabilitation of 
the deafened. 


The Membership Drive 


The dates of the Federation Membership 
Drive are March Ist to May 15th, inclusive. 
The contest rules will be the same as they 
were for the 1929 Drive. 

Miss Laura Sartori of the San Francisco 
League, Chairman of the Membership Com- 
mittee is aiming for a 200 per cent member- 


(Continued on page 96) 
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The Federation Digest 


Editor: Betty C. Wright 
Assistant Editor: Elizabeth E. Sargent 








National Hearing Week 


May 1-8 are the dates for our 1930 National 
Hearing Week. The American Child Health 
Association has again asked the Federation to 
cooperate in the observance of May Day. It 
is very fitting that the Hearing Week program 
should open on this date, the National Child 
Health Day, and it is hoped that all of the 
local organizations will call attention to the 
fact in their publicity programs. In a letter 
recently written by President Hoover to the 
American Child Health Association, he said, 
“Your own work should go on so that, if and 
when the time is ripe, your fine machinery can 
be turned over to the work of bringing every- 
one of the counties in the United States into 
a fully co-ordinated plan of permanent, har- 
monious policy of child health and protection.” 
Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, Chairman of the 
White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection wrote to the Federation as 
follows: “We trust that you will be able to 
carry on over the present National Child 
Health Day with your existing programs and 
that we may all assist in supplying material 
for those. in the future. This is written in 
the hope that you will keep your present work 
tuned up so that the fullest advantage can be 
gained in the general program upon which you 
are working and to which we hope that a defi- 
nite and important contribution can be made 
by the present studies.” 

Further announcements regarding Hearing 
Week will be made in the March and April 
numbers of the Federation Digest. Valuable 
suggestions can be found in the reports of the 
various organizations which observed Hearing 
Week in 1927, 1928, and 1929. Full accounts 
were published in the Federation Digest. 
Plans should be made well in advance of the 
dates set, and a carefully organized publicity 
program under the direction of a wide-awake 
chairman should herald the event weeks in 
advance. A_ special Hearing Week folder 
will be sent to the organizations from head- 
quarters, and the Federation will be glad to 
offer suggestions in regard to the observance 
of the week if requested to do so. 


Conference Plans 


The January number of the New York 
League Bulletin contains a detailed announce- 
ment of the local Conference committees. 
Under the General Arrangement Group are 
committees on Accommodations, Information, 
Registration, Membership, and Motor Corps. 
The Publicity Group consists of a viaaler 
Publicity Committee and a Broadcasting Com- 
mittee. Under the Reception Group we find 


























































the Reception Committee. The Entertainment 
Group is made up of many committees: The | 
Entertainment Committee, the Opening 
eon, the Evening Reception, the B& 

Bridge, Sunday Tea, Excursion, mi 
Party, Sunday Services, Theatre 
Entertaining Physicians, Entertaining - 
dians, the Guides Brigade and Deco 
Some of the committees are already 
tioning at high speed, but others will not 
much to do until the Conference date dra 
nearer. ig 


Be sure to make your summer plans in 
the Conference. The dates given on the Fe 
eration letter heads are in error as 
designate June 18th as the last day. Plea 
note the correct dates, June 15th through 
19th! The regular Conference program 
not open until Monday, June 16th, but 4 
plans are afoot for those who arrive in tit 
to enjoy the Sunday schedule. It will be y 
worth your while to make arrangements 
reach New York by Sunday, June 15th. 

Watch the Federation Digest and the 
York League Bulletin for further Ou 
ments ! 








(Continued from page 95) 


ship this year. She feels that this goal 
be easy to attain if every loyal local orga 
tion member will join the Federation and-s 
cure at least one new member. She 
that the organizations omit local membe: 
campaigns during this period and concent 
on the national drive. The non-constit 
bodies are cordially invited to oa 
though they are not eligible for the Tre; 
Trophy. Instructions and suggestions will be § 
sent to those signifying their intention of § 
participating in the drive. i 
The first release, enclosing the contest 
will be mailed to the Constituent Bodies ¢ 
in February. Other releases will be sent out 
from time to time. Miss Sartori urges that 
the organizations lose no time in 
local chairmen and in informing her as to 
ones appointed. Preparedness is an impe 
factor in determining the winning team. Sh 
will appreciate being notified of any ch 
that may take place in the membership 
sonnel during the contest. 
Organization bulletins are for the in 
tion of local members. The Federation 
that the bulletins for March, April, and 
will find it possible to include somethi 
the drive. A statement of the local 
tion membership 28 sanronorne might be 
terest to the members and help to make 
realize how far they must go to attain 
goal mapped out by the national chairm 
Please make your reports to Miss” 
but send all memberships to Federation 
quarters, as the clerical work will be de 
Washington. Membership blanks will 
nished by the Federation upon request. 
tional information will be published 
March. Federation Digest. 
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White House Conference 


The sub-committee on the Deaf and the 
Hard of Hearing met at the Volta Bureau on 
December 28th at the call of the chairman, 
Miss Josephine B. Timberlake, Superintendent 
of the Volta Bureau and editor of the Vota 
Review. Those in attendance were: Dr. Gor- 
don Berry, past President of the Federation; 
Dr. Knight Dunlap of the National Research 
Council; Dr. Harvey Fletcher, President of 
the Federation; Dr. A. E. Gruver, Super- 
intendent of the Pennsylvania School for the 
Deaf, Mt. Airy; Dr. Percival Hall, President 
of Gallaudet College for the Deaf; Dr. J. 
Schuyler Long, Principal of the Iowa State 


‘School for the Deaf; Dr. Hugh Grant Rowell 


of Columbia University; Dr. Harris Taylor, 
President of the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, 
and Miss Betty C. Wright, Secretary of the 
Federation. 

The meeting of the Section on Education 
and Training was held in Detroit on January 
13h. Dr. Charles Scott Berry, Professor of 
Education of the University of Michigan is 
Vice-Chairman of the section. This section 
is made up of a number of sub-committees, 
one of which is that on The Deaf and the 
Hard of Hearing. Mrs. James F. Norris, 
Chairman of the Federation Committee on 
Hard of Hearing Children, has been appointed 
chairman of this sub-committee. Other mem- 
bers serving are: Miss Mabel Ellery Adams, 
Principal of the Horace Mann School, Boston; 
Dr. Rudolph Pintner, Professor of Educa- 
tional Psychology of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University; Dr. Wendell C. Phillips, 
Founder and Honorary President of the Fed- 
eration; and Miss Betty C. Wright, Secretary 
of the Federation. 


Work of the committees is going on apace, 
but reports are not yet ready for publication. 





News Notes 


A new club bulletin made its debut in De- 
cember, The Augusta Chronicle, Jr., published 
y the Augusta Club for the Hard of Hearing. 
Mrs. Cullum’s paper on publicity given 
at the Zone II Conference was not theory but 
ice is proved by this fisst number of the 
i Various organizations in Augusta 
sent greetings and congratulations to the Club 
on this forward step in its growth, and the 
Augusta Chronicle, the oldest newspaper in 
the South, established in 1785, gave the little 
publication editorial comment, filling one half 
on December 27th. The bulletin is a 
credit to this growing organization in the 
Congratulations, Augusta! 





The Portland (Maine) School Board, at its 

ber meeting voted to purchase a 4A 

Audiometer. The efforts of the Speech Read- 
rs Club of Portland are bearing fruit. 





_ The Boston Guilder reports that a section 


of the University Theatre in Harvard Square, 


Cambridge, is being equipped with special ear 
phones so that those who are hard of hearing 
may enjoy the talking pictures. This is the 
first theatre in eastern Massachusetts to make 
such arrangements. Perhaps other cities will 
soon follow the example set by Springfield and 
Boston and wire their theatres for their hard 
of hearing patrons. 





A class in voice correction has recently been 
formed by the Jersey City League for the 
Hard of Hearing. It meets weekly in the 
League rooms. 





Seven per cent of the 4,431 children given 
audiometer tests in the San Diego city schools 
were found to have a hearing loss of nine 
per cent or more. : 





The Tabernacle, Salt Lake City, has recently 
installed hearing equipment with fifty outlets. 





The newly formed organization, the Speech 
Readers Club of Rockland (Maine) is issuing 
a club bulletin semi-monthly. Although the 
club is less than three months old it has grown 
from eight charter members to twenty-one. 
The club is sponsoring hearing tests in the 
public schools, and the Portland Club has 
loaned its audiometer for these tests. 





The December Bulletin of the Pittsburgh 
League for the Hard of Hearing contains an 
interesting article on the social side of the 
League’s work. It would be well for those 
who think that too much time is devoted by 
the local groups to “play activities” to read 
the article. 





The British League for the Hard of Hear- 
ing reports that the Empire Theatre in London 
has been wired for the benefit of hard of 
hearing movie fans. 





Information has been received through Views 
and Reviews, the bulletin of the Philadelphia 
League that hearing tests with the 4-A audio- 
meter are being made in several of the Public 
Schools in the city. This is encouraging news, 
and proves that patient persistence will finally 
accomplish much. 





From the Cleveland Association comes this 
report: “There are teachers in eighteen 
schools to teach hard of hearing children to 
speech-read. Each teacher visits nine schools 
twice a week. There are an average of fifty 
children to each teacher. Since there are 
twenty-five schools in the city with only one 
hard of hearing child in the school a number 
of the pupils are being transferred so as to be 
able to attend the classes already in session.” 
Perhaps some will recall the statement of 
Superintendent Jones at the Conference in re- 
gard to the introduction of speech reading into 
the public schools in the fall. 
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In the December number of the Chic 
League bulletin is a report made by i. 
Arnold O. Steinweg on the “Unfairness of 
Insurance Practice.” Mr. Steinweg has spent 
some time in studying the policies of various 
insurance companies in regard to the deafened 
policy holder. Many of the companies dis- 
criminate against the hard of hearing by 
charging increased insurance rates and some 
of the companies refuse to write the Disability 
and Double Indemnity clauses into policies 
for those with impaired hearing. It is sug- 
gested that those interested in insurance for 
the hard of hearing read the full report in the 
Bulletin. 





The East Bay League for the Hard of 
Hearing has amended the By-Laws, prohibiting 
the use of the sign language in the League 
rooms. 





Your attention is called to the article on 
‘Our Voices” published in the December num- 
ber of.the Mile High Bulletin of the Denver 
League. 





Hearing tests are being made in Fresno. 
The Department of Health and Physical 
Education intends to purchase a 4-A Audio- 
meter in the very near future. 





Change of Names 


The Phoenix Speech Reading Club has 
changed its name to the Phoenix League for 
the Hard of Hearing. This was done in order 
to offset the idea that lip-readers alone were 
eligible for membership in the club. 

The Speech Reading Club of Washington, 
at its last meeting, decided to change its name 
to the Washington League for the Hard of 
Hearing. This was done in order to make 
it more apparent to the public that the club 
exists for the hard of hearing and is not 
associated with some school of expression or 
dramatic art, and that is not for speech- 
readers only. 





The February number of Popular Science 
Monthly contains an article by Dr. George B. 
McAuliffe, Professor of Otology in Cornell 
University Medical School, entitled “New 
Help for the Hard of Hearing.” He stresses 
the necessity of preventing diseases causing 
deafness, if the prevalence of deafness is to be 
checked. The ear is minutely described, and 
emphasis is placed upon the importance of 
keeping well in order to safeguard the delicate 
mechanism with which we hear. 

He explains the “airplane cure for deafness” 
as a release from the complex binding one’s 
mentality, and not a cure for a real case of 
deafness. When disease of the ear is actually 
present such a method of treatment is futile. 

He calls attention to the difference between 
the deaf and the hard of hearing, a difference 
which was not recognized years ago when all 
with impaired hearing of any degree were 
designated as “deaf.” He declares that “Ten 
years from now three million hard of hearing 


school children will be seeking a mean 
livelihood. Granted that the handicapped 
will have received imstruction in lip re 
and will have been guided into voeg 
suited to their handicap, will it be poss’ 
absorb them into occupational life? Int 
ways the modern world, with its acce at 
efficiency and speed, is cruel and uncomp 
ing to the hard of hearing.” As ac 
deafness is generally the result of ear ne 
and as a large per cent of the deafness | 
ing today would have been cured if ¢ 
in childhood, it is the responsibility of 
public to see that children have periodic f h 
ing tests. 

The work of the Federation in investigal 
the hearing aids flooding the market was & 
mended. The relation of the talkies to 
with impaired hearing was also mentioned, 
conclusion, stressing the value of lip rea 
as the means of bringing the hard of hear 
person back into the normal world, he , 
“The normal world! That is the 
heritage of every individual, and not @ 
parents and educators co-operate to the f 
extent can deafness be prevented and dama 
hearing be improv a 
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standardize terminals will defeat one of ¢ 
principal aims of the committee—that — 
making it possible to keep the instruments 
constant operation because of the convenie 
in buying batteries from any corner qf 
store. In order to take care of the sit 
until some better solution could be 
by the manufacturers, it was suggested t 
“adapter” be put out for the a 
of hearing aid users. By such an ar 
it would be possible for the different 
ments to use any batteries. 

The motion that the idea of te 7 
further considered and that the matte 
referred to a standing committee was ¢ 
The following were appointed to serve on # 
‘committee: Mr. Betts of the Bell T vi 
Laboratories, Mr. Freedman of the Amp 
Company, a Fay suis (chairman) of 
Nationa bon Company of Cleveland, | 
Ring of ey Acousticon Company, Dr. 3 
farlan of the American Federation of | 
ganizations for the Hard of Hearin 
Lieber of the Phonophor Corporation, 
Mr. Royce of the Graybar Company. 

The question of standard battery boxes 
brought up for discussion, but no f@ 
action was taken. Although announceél 
was made that such devices are a 
emphasis was placed on the fact that they 
independent of the standardization progn 

The next meeting will probably bey 
early in July. 


The Deafness Quackery exhibit 
Philadelphia League is bearing fruit. } 
paper publicity about the exhibit has 
added fifteen new members to the roll, t 
nothing of the numerous enquiries thal 
been received. % 
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